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LYMAN ABBOTT, Boren. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The next number of The Christian 
Union will be issued from our new pub- 
lication offices, No. 20 Latayette Place. 
Our correspondents will oblige us by 
sending all letters, after Tuesday, April 
25, to that address, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The resignation of Attorney-General Wayne 
McVeagh created some suspicions against the present 
Administration of intending to deal gingerly with the 
Star Route frauds inthe Post Office Departmentof the 
last Administration ; these must certainly disappear 
before the vigorous measures of prosecution which 
have been since taken. Senator Dorsey having gone 
off to New Mexico, his counsel made the absence of 
the accused the ground of an application for post- 
ponement of the case, Postponement was vigorously 
resisted by the special Attorney-General, Mr. 
Merrick, promptly denied by the court, and a bench 
warrant issued for Senator Dorsey's arrest, and his 
recognizances were forfeited. The various pleas in 
abatement of the other accused were overruled within 
twenty-four hours, and the 4th of next May has been 
fixed for the trial of the parties before a jury, 


A meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of this 
city was held last week, the largest for several 
years, to debate the tariff question. Protection and 
free trade were both vigorously represented, and 
were embodied in two antagonistic resolutions; the 
one recommending the proposed Congressional Com- 
mission and the postponement of all legislation until 
that commission shall report ; the other recommend- 
ing the adoption of Mr. Hewitt’s resolutions pro- 
viding for an immediate tariff reform by placing all 
raw material upon the free list and by a reduction of 
manufactured products so that no higher rate of 
duty shall be imposed upon them than shall be 
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necessary to for the in “the 
cost of labor at home and abroad. The resolutions 
in favor of such immediate tariff reform were car- 
ried by a small majority, thirty-three to twenty- 
nine. The ‘‘ Herald” publishes nearly a page of 
interviews with leading merchants in this city, who 
nearly all agree in recommending the reception 
of raw materials free of duty, but some of whom 
criticise the second part of Mr. Hewitt’s plan 
as complicated, cumbersome and impracticable. 
The meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was fol- 
lowed by an evening gathering the same day, in 
Chickering Hall, to hear a discussion of revenue 
reform by Senator Vance of North Carolina and 
Projessor Sumner of Yale College. The hall was 
crowded, and the speeches, which were radical 
though not revolutionary, were received with enthu- 
siasm. Some of the placards hung apout the gal- 
lery were significant : ‘‘ Free speech, free press, free 
men—why not free trade?’ ‘Our infant industries 
are ninety years old.” ‘‘The duty on diamonds is 
10 per cent. and on blankets 100 per cent.” ‘‘ No 
war taxes in times of peace.’’ Resolutions approv- 
ing the first of Mr. Hewitt’s propositions were passed, 
and Mr. David A, Wells and Mr. 8. S. Moore were 
requested to prepare a practical scheme for a revision 
of the tariff such as will yield an ample revenue and 
inflict no injury on American industries. Itis cer- 
tain that the tariff question cannot much longer be 
postponed, and that to it all thoughtful Americans 
must begin to give attentive consideration. 


The leading merchants of this city have sent to 
Congress a protest against the exclusion of Chinese 
immigration from the country, and supporting the 
veto of the President. It is signed by sixty-tluree of 
the great dry-goods merchants, sixteen representa- 
tive firms in the iron trade, fifty-six banking houses, 
the presidents of twenty-one insurance companies, 
thirty-five cotton firms, and forty merchants in the 
China trade. They remonstrate against the anti- 
Chinese legislation as against the traditional policy 
of the Government, an unnecessary affront to a 
friendly nation, and a course certain to reduce, if not 
to destroy, our growing commerce with China, In 
this connection, will some one on the Pacific Coast 
tell us why California should be permitted to deter- 
mine the international relations of the United States 
with a friendly power? Under our Constitution Cal- 
ifornia has the right to make what regulations she 
pleases for the government of her own citizens, and 
she may have some right by local legislation to ex- 
clude from the boundaries of her own State a class of 
people which she thinks disadvantageous to her. 
Whatever rights she possesses in this direction no 
other section will undertake to interfere with; but 
why should she demand that New York shall not 
employ Chinese servants because she does not wish 
them, or that the commerce of the United States with 
China shall be killed at one blow because Chinese 
immigration is thought to be adverse to the interests 
of the wage-earnivg class in a comparatively limited 
locality ? 


The fifty-second annual Conference of the Mor- 
mons was held in Salt Lake City April 6th. It is 
estimated that there were upwards of 11,000 people 
in the Tabernacle, and about an equal number of the 
two sexes. There was great though suppressed and 
generally quiet enthusiasm. The chief theme of the 
speakers was the ‘‘ persecution” threatened by Sena- 
tor Edmunds’s bill, and their chief object appears to 
have been to keep up the fanatical resolution of their 
people, by at once exhorting them to maintain and if 
need be die for their religion, and at the same time 
to keep quiet and leave the management of 
the affairs of the church in the hands of the 
priests, and trust the results to Jehovah. There 
was even a show if not a reality of rejoicing 
at the publicity given to Mormonism, as publicity 


would certainly lead to a large increase of converts, 
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Polygamy was euphuisticaliy entitled “living our 
religion,” and prosecution for bigamy, ‘‘ persecution 
for living our religion.” It was charitably attributed 
to the ignorance of the masses of the American peo- 
ple; the mission of Mormonism was defined as 
‘* promulgating principles that are for the exaltation 
of the human family ;” and the current exhortation 
was ‘‘Be calm; be true and steadfast; the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth ; and he will take care of 
us.”’ The cries of ‘‘ Amen” from every part of the 
Tabernacle showed how deeply the people were 
stirred by the exhortations of their leaders. The 
statistics read showed a total membership, including 
children, of 121,191; and an addition cf 362 adult 
members during the past year. 


— - 


The civilized Christian of the East can interpret 
Mormonism only as a compound of villainy and su- 
perstition ; of ignorance among the masses and 
demagogism in the hierarchy ; of fanaticism in the 
laity and unscrupulous ambition in the priesthood. 
But this is just the most dangerous and difficult of 
all combinations to deal with. Force has been often, 
indeed generally, called in to break up such combina- 
tions, and it has never succeeded. Fanaticism, as 
well as true religion, flourishes on persecution ; and 
the more ignorant the population the less likely it is 
to discriminate between persecution and the just but 
vigorous administration of what are inherently just 
laws. The Christian—that is, the Christ-like—feeling 
toward this people is one of pity, and the Christ-like 
desire is one of redeeming love ; and any legislation 
which has not this spirit in its inception and enforce- 
ment will be far more likely to aggravate than to 
remedy the evil. Any attempt to put this pop- 
ulation under the political control of a Gentile 
ministry is certain to fail. Any attempt to extirpate 
their polygamy by legal prosecutions is certain only 
to intensify their fanatical fidelity to their wives, in 
the name and for the sake of their religion. The 
problem is full of difficulty; but there are certain 
remedial steps that are plain and simple. 1. We 
may clearly refuse to allow a people who do not con- 
form with our ideas to share with us in our political 
Government. The United States has a right to 
choose her own partners. 2. We may give to the wo- 
men the protection of law, and enable any of them 
that desire to break away from polygamy to do so, 
and to take her share of support from her so-called 
husband without continuing to live in his harem. 3. 
We may establish public schools out of the National 
Treasury for the education of the children ; and we 
may endow them so munificently that Mormon 
schools cannot compete with them. Schools cost 
less than armies, and they are more efficient. The 
worst foe to an unscrupulous priesthood is a free 
school. 


The new Excise bill which the Legislature of this 
State has passed should be entitled ‘‘A bill to pro- 
mote and encourage drunkenness in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn.”” The present law of this 
State limits the sale of liquor to hotel-keepers. This 
limitation is, in our judgment, impracticable of appli- 
cation in the great cities, where liquor will be sold, 
law or no law, in connection with restaurants. The 
new bill, however, not only removes tbis limitation 
but imposes no new one in its place, except a prohi- 
bition of the sale of liquor, to be drunk on the prem- 
ises, by any store-keeper or grocer. The motion to 
include druggists in this prohibition was voted down, 
so that the practice of making the drug-store a bar 
for the use of ladies is now to be cuthorized by law. 
Grocers are also permitted to sell liquor not to be 
drunk on the premises, so that women may send their 
children to the corner grocery and get beer and 
whisky to drink while their husbands are at their 
work. The bill has yet to receive the sanction of the 
Senate and the Governor, and it is not too late to 
arouse a public sentiment against it which shall pre- 
vent it from becoming alaw. All men who believe in 
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putting any limitation hatsoever on the liquor 
traffic in the great cities s euld combine in a protest 
against this iniquitous legislation. 


It is somewhat discouraging to find not only a 
Christian but a ‘“‘ Christian at Work ” seriously ques- 
tioning whether “‘ the Indians asa people should not 
be let go,” on the ground that “‘ effort should be ex- 
pended where it will do the most good.” If Paul 
had acted on this principle he would have remained 
in Judea and let Athens and Rome go ; if Angustine 
had acted on this principle he would have remained 
in Rome and let the Anglo Saxon savage go. The 
Master's commision is explicit, and it is our business 
to obey orders not to question them: ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure.” Let us hope this wail is only a sign that the 
Christian is a little oyerworked, and blue in cori- 
sequence. A more hopeful indication of public sen- 
timent is afforded by the orgauization of an agita- 


‘tion to secure justice to the Indian, though if its 


principles are correctly reported by the press 
they are radically wrong. Governor Hoyt of 
Pennsylvania is credited with being one of the 
chief actors in this movement; he has submit- 
ted a platform of principles for adoption, 
and proposes that all the States shall combine in me- 
morializing Congress on its behalf. The platform 
proposes to keep all] intruders ont of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, to preserve unbroken the Indian treaties, 
to maintain in perpetuity the Indian Department, to 
promote education in the Indian reservations, and 
tosecure honesty in the Indian agents by constant 
and vigorous agitation. The platform of principles 
which Secretary Teller has foreshadowed in a recent 


interview with a New York ‘“ Herald” reporter is 


much. more practicable. These are the treatment 
of Indians as we treat our own citizens, the 
abandonment of the policy of making treaties 
with them as independent nations, the modi- 
fication of present treaties whenever public wel- 
fare requires it, the promotion of industrial edn- 
cation, and the development, s fast and as far as 
possible, of industrial habits, by the substitution of 
stock-raising for bounty. Just now there is a new 
outcry against Congress for allowing a railroad 
to pass through the Indian Territory. This is as if 
ene should complain of letting sunlight into a dun- 
geon. It is trying to the eyes of the captive at first; 
but it is good for him all the same. The Indian Ter- 
ritory is practically under the control of a few half- 
breeds, who have all the vices and none of the 
virtues of either breed. Why should these dogs in 
the manger be permitted to shut civilization out of 
a rich country, which they cannot develop them- 
selves and will not let any one else develop ? 


It is a little difficult to ascertain with accuracy, or 
state with impartiality, the facts which have led the 
Baptists to withdraw, as they are preparing to do, 
from all active co-operation in the Bible Society. 
The immediate occasion for this action is the refusal 
of the Bible Society to make an appropriation for 
printing and circulating a translation in Burmese 
made by Dr. Judson, in which the word rendered 
** baptize” in our Bible is rendered ‘‘ immerse.” We 
suspect, however, that there are other causes that 
lie deeper ; they are intimated by the Rev. Mr. Rose, 
a returned missionary from Burmab, in his declara- 
tion that the version to which the Baptists object is 
used to thwart the work of Baptist missionaries in 
the East. A meeting of leading Baptists was held 
last week in this city as a preliminary to the organi- 
zation of new measures for the translating, printing, 
and circulating of a Baptist edition of the Bible. If 
it were true, as some of the speakers at this meeting 
insisted, that all scholars agree that baptizo means 
to immerse, no Baptist edition of the Bible would 
be needed ; if scholars are disagreed as to the proper 
meaning of this word, it is difficult to see how any 
better plan can be devised of union than that which 
has been devised ; viz., substituting a simple angli- 
cizing of the Greek for a translation of it, leaving 
each scholar to interpret it according to his own judg- 
ment and conscience. 


The release of Mr. Parnell on his parole for a week 
does not indicate in itself any inclination on the 
part of the English Government to suspend or mod- 
ify the Coercion Act, Nevertheless, it may be the 
first step in that direction. Mr. Parnell was released, 
to attend the funeral of a nephew in Paris, upon his 
pledgs not to avail himself of this opportunity to 
promote agitation, a pledge which he seems to have 
very faithfully carried out. In case, however, the 


permanent release may become true, 
| that coercion as carried on thus far has accomplished 


outrages in Ireland should cease for the time, the at 
present unauthenticated rmmor of Mr. Parnell’s 
It is certain 


very little, though whether because there has been 
too much or too little is a point upon which the best 
English thinkers are disagreed. Weare inclined to 
think that there should have been either more or 
less. It is impossible to appeal to the generosity of 
a people while they are kept under police surveillance; 
and a police surveillance to be effective must result 
not merely in temporary imprisonment, but in con- 
dign, severe and prompt punishment. As yet, if we 
are not mistaken, not a single Irish assassin has been 
brought to punishment for his crimes. 


A CHANGED ISSUE. 


HE ‘‘ Congregationalist” devotes several columns 
again this week to proving that the Andover 
Seminary ought not to call a Universalist to one of 
its chairs, which is entirely unnecessary, and quietly 
assumes that Dr. Smyth is a Universalist, which is 
entirely unjust. The Andover creed requires the 
professors to believe and teach that ‘‘ the wicked will 
awake to shame and everlasting contempt, and with 
devils be plunged into the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone forever and ever,” as against all 
Universalists. At the time this creed was drawn up 
the church was agitated between two opinions ou 
the subject of the final fate of the wicked: one, that 
they would be tormented by God everlastingly ; the 
other, that they received their punishment in this 
life and would go straight to heaven when they died. 
The founders of Andover provided that their funds 
should go to teach the first of these views in opposi- 
tion to the second ore. Now both of these views 
are definitely abandoned. Noone, not even the ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist,” believes the first; no one, not even 
Mr. Robert Ingersoll, believes the second. The whole 
issues respecting the Fature State have changed ; 
the whole discussion has taken on new aspects. 
The Universalists have abandoned their old-fashioned 
Universalism, and the Orthodox have abandoned 
their old fashioned Orthodoxism. Few men now 
preach the one doctrine after the model of Hosea 
Ballou, and no man preaches the other doctrine 
after the model of Jonathan Edwards, Andstill the 
discussion goes on as though Orthodoxy and Uni- 
versalism were the same to-day as they were in 18()&. 
The names are the same ; the things have changed. 

Here, for example, is the ‘‘Christian Leader” 
(Universalist) which professes itself puzzled by The 
Christian Union’s declaration respecting Dr. Smyth, 
that ‘‘ he believes in the irretrievable and final doom 
of the last judgment when pronounced,” ‘‘and he 
leaves the nature of that doom and its final outcome 
among the unexplained mysteries of the future,” 
It says : 

The ‘ final outcome’ of what is‘ irretrievable and final’ 
may mean something in the «flice of The Christian Union. 
But for us the conundrum is unsolvable. And yet we rather 
suepect that good Dr. Smyth is fairly represented.” 

There are mavy possible outcomes. The doom of 
the wicked may be to endless and ever-increasing 
torment, according to Jonathan Edwards ; or it may 
be absolute annihilation, a doctrine declared by 
Archbishop Whately on Scriptural grounds to be not 
improbable ; or it may be a gradual shriveling up of 
the soul and its final extinction, a theory implied as 
possible by Dr. Smyth; or it may bea being left to 
one’s self, and to all the natural consequences of an 
avenging memory and conscience, the view philo- 
sophically advocated by Joseph Cook, and practi- 
cally preached by Dwight L. Moody; or it may be 
simply an everlasting deprivation, an endless loss, 
the doctrine substautially of Swedenborgianism. 
No one of these beliefs is Universalism ; but only 
the first is the old-fashioned Orthodoxism, which the 
Andover Creed apparently indorses, and which Dr. 
Smyth impliedly repudiates. 

The doctrines that there may be a probation after 
death, and that all probation will at last come to an 
end and from the final judgment there can be neither 
appeal nor escape, are not at all inconsistent. The 
same man may rationally hold them both. The dog- 
matism of Universalism—all men will assuredly be 
saved—is not the only alternative to the dogmatism of 
the old-time Orthodoxism, that all men who are not 
conscious Christians at death will be endlessly tor- 
mented, Scripture gives as little reason for the one 
dogmatism as fortheother. And TheChristian Union, 
speaking in behalf of a large body of believers, of 
whom it judges Dr. Smyth to be a representative 
man, repudiates both. 


CLUBS, OR CHURCHES ? 


a is beyond question that Christian people have 
a right to organize themselves into companies 
for the spread of their favorite forms of doctrine, 
and for the maintaining of what they deem peculiar 
excellencies in polity or ritual. There may, if de- 
sired, be half a dozen such clubs in every little vil- 
lage, each with its presiding officer and instructor to 
keep the members true to their chosen peculiarities 
and to hold them as with a shepherd's crook frem 
straying into the rival folds. Each such club of re- 
ligious people may rightfully have the nse of a 
building and all appurtenances suited to its special 
needs, and may hold stated meetings even on the 
Lord's day, since Christ has opened the hallowed 
hours to Christian liberty. 

No objection can be maintained against a general 
organization or even consolidation of those clubs 
which hold the same forms of doctrine, polity or 
divine worship, so that they shall be bound together 
over a continent for mutual aid and upholding, and 
for keeping inviolate their chosen pecniiarities. By 
such wide organization each can take aggressive 
action in introducing and commending its own dis- 
tinctive forms even among the adherents of the 
other clubs, It is a question of expediency merely. 

It is to be understood that these diverse organiza- 
tions, local and general, will practice common 
courtesy and fair dealing toward each other; and 
that on mere business principles they will join 
hands for interests that are common to all, drop- 
ping for a special time and purpose their differences, 
while not at all discarding these as vital to their 
several club organizations. In this they will be 
only using the same practical common sense which 
is shown by rival banks, railways, and insurance 
companies. 

In comparison with these last named corporations, 
such religions clubs as we have indicated may prop- 
erly occupy a higher grade of importance and dig- 
nity ; inasmuch as they are managed not for pecu- 
niary profit but for the spread of opinions and 
practices which their members in each case deem 
needful for man’s moral and spiritual welfare, 

Now, up to this point, there is no question of the 
natural right which Christ’s disciples have to or- 
ganize such clubs ; no question of their liberty for 
such action under the gospel. These clubs are cer- 
tainly ‘‘lawful:” whether they are ‘‘ expedient” is 
a matter of opinion. 

But when these religious clubs, whose very or- 
ganic law sets them forth as divisions in Christen- 
dom, call themselves by the name of ‘‘ churches,” 
the question must instantly arise, Whose churches ? 
If they auswer, churches of Christ, the truth of 
their answer cannot be conceded merely on the 
ground that they are regularly organized each in 
some one of the grand divisions. Such organization 
makes them only churches of that peculiarity of 
doctrine, polity, or ritual, which that division was 
organized to maintain. Christ does not organize 
his churches on the fact of the diversity of their 
members from other Cliristians, but on the opposite 
fact, of their fellowship with him, and through him 
with all his followers. Christian people have a 
natural right to form themselves into different clubs 
on the basis of their chosen peculiarities ; but the 
churches of Christ are based not on those matters in 
which Christians differ, but on those matters in 
which Christians have fellowship. The church is 
not a shifting accidental companionship into which 
men enter, and out of which they go, at the dictate 
of their tastes, notions, and opinions; and this is 
true of the church whether considered as general 
over a whole land, or as local in a detached commu- 
nity. Christ’s church is a divine institution. Its 
constitution and procedure are under a divine 
charter. 

The fundamental principles of its organization are 
given to men not to be changed by either addition or 
diminution, but only to be employed, applied, ad- 
ministered. Any compavy, even two or three, of 
Christ’s disciples, openly confessing his name, and 
statedly gathered on this basis of simple fellowship 
in him for the administration of his gospel, is a 
church of Christ ; it inherits the Divine promises ; 
it has the Master’s presence through the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. It is more than a merely human 
voluntary organization. On the other hand, any 
company which thinks itself safer and wiser in estab- 
lishing for itself a basis different from that of simple 
fellowship through faith in the Lord Jesus—a fellow- 
ship declared through confession of his name and 
evidenced by a godly life—may be a highly respect- 
able and useful sea.ety ; it may demand tender con- 
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sideration as a supplementary organization in which 
are embraced many members of Christ's general and 
unorganized church ; but it has, as an organization, 
no claim to call itself a church of Christ, or to act 
with Divine authority. It may be a church of the 
Puritans, or the Wesleyans, or the Baptizers, or the 
Calvinists, or the Episcopalians; indeed, such human 
pames are ordinarily chosen by such bodies with en- 
tire fitness. 

For all the good that is done by such religious 
clubs, we should rejoice ; we should help rather than 
hinder them, even while denying their claim to be 
organically churches of Christ. Still, we have a 
right to question whether they do not too mnueb 
crowd out and prevent Christ’s churches? And 


wisdom not strikingly successful, it may not be well 
that Christ’s people should try now the experiment 
of gathering and administering his churches instead 
of their own ? 


ACTIVE IDLENESS. 


FOU are not necessarily industrious because 

. you are incessantly active. You may use all 
your time and waste it all. You may be without 
leisure and yet without industry. There are 
students who sare never inactive and yet never do 
anything, farmers who are always pottering round 
aud never get on, housekeepers who sre never ai 


rest and never achieve anything. Their activity is | 


an idle activity ; their idleness an active idleness, 


1522 of the well-known Universal Library. (Philipp Re- 
clam, Leipsic, 1882). 
a well known man of letters has performed his task very 
creditably. From his introduction, which deala at length with 
the life and writirgs of the author, we make the following ex- 
tract : 

* A short time ago there fell Into my hand« an Enclish book which 
in many ways attracted my attention, 
was favorably known to me as thatofa clever Eneulish raconteur, 
a graceful lyrical poet and a talented literary historian, many «f 


_ it seems to be pretty clear that stenography is a Democratie 


The translator, Otfrid Mylius, who is | talent; for when Mr. Dawson. who was appointed to euc-. 


ceed Mr. Hayes, attempted to report the Shipherd examina- 
tion he made a disastrous failure. It would be better to be 
frank a*out these matters; if stenographers are to be ap- 


pointed for political considerations by al! means put in 


Firet, the name of the author- | 


whore valuable literary contributions to that excellently-edited | 
magizine, ‘Scribner's Monthly,’ read ; secondiy, had learned from 


the book tha’ its author was a profes-or of Geyman Literatore at the 
famons Corneil University ; accordingly ocenpied the posi- 


tion held for many years by the late Bayard Taylor (to whom the | 
book was dedicated), and finally I was disposed, judging by the | 


name, to take him fora native of Scandinavia, which atill 
further heightened my interest in the book. As it is always to us 


other nations think of our two great poeta, and how they andersetand 


them, I naturally bervan the perusal of this book with much eager- | 


nese and curiosity. I found with vieasure that Boyeeen’s work not 
only in its biovraphical part equais Karl Goedeke’s book, bat far- 
nishes also athorongh literary eetimate of the writings of Goethe 
and Schiller, showing a deep comprehension and a candid and im- 
portial criticism. Our existing German commentaries on 
* Faust,’ among which there are many lucid and excellent worka, are 
partly too volomineur, partly too scholariy, too strictly scientific, 
taking too much for granted, to be adapte! for the larger public, or 
especially for our more culiivated youth and the bowraeoigic—the 
very people who need a commentary to this ‘world-drama.’ There- 
fore, I determined, with the author's permission, to prepare the 
present trausiation; for the conciseness and intelligibility of 
Boyesen’s commentary would warrant me in offering it to the Ger- 
man public evenif it were not valuable as the work of a forvigner, 
exhibiting hie comprehension of one of the yvreatest German poems, 
one of the most precions jewels of our literature.” 


Those who are interested in the treatment of ineanity will 


| be glad to know of the practical reforms which have been 


For activity is not industry; this whether body | jnetituted in the New York County Asylom at Ward's I«land 


or mind, or both, be concerned. A eluggish mind 
may be industrious, or an active mind may be lazy. 
Industry is activity directed toa purpose. Tuere 
is moral «quality init. It supposes conscience and 
will. Activity indulges itself. L[odustry tasks itself. 
The difference is immense. But the difference is 
often overlooked. This is especially trne of the 
mind, . 

We are made so that our minds are constantly 
active wheu awake. This spontaneous, antomatic 
activity is maintained at a different rate in different 
minds, bnt at some rate it is maintained, and 
constantly maintained, in a!] minds, There are, how- 
ever, comparatively few minds that are habitually 
industrious in being habitually active. It is partly, 
no doubt, a matter of mental discipline. A trained 
mind can work to an end, an untrained mind cannot 
—except, as it were, by happy chance, That is the 
difference between discipline of mizd and the want 
of discipline. 

But, after all, even this dificrence Las a moral basis. 
The industrions mind can, because it will, The 
keenly active mind will not, and therefore cannot. 
Let the will be good, and the mind will come to 
terms. ‘The couscience has a part to perform. Turn 
a strong head of conscience on the wheels of will, 
and everything will move. 

Now, it is some gaiu to kuow this—to admit it in 
one’s secret soul. We are very apt to deceive our 
own selves. We are conscious of restless mental 
motion, and we mistake this for meutal industry. 


But thinking, mere thinking, is nota virtue. It is 
thinking in obedience to will that merits, This is 


hard work. It sweats the brain, We natnraliy hate 
to do such thinking; at Icast, until we create the 
habit by the practice. But practice first, then habit; 
that is the law. We must make up our minds, and 
then make up our miuds again, and finally keep our 
minds made up. There is no other way. 

We may as well confess the fact; there is a vast 
amount of mental Jaziness in the world. Minds are 
as lazy as bodies. Ask yourself, Do I listlessly sub- 
mit to think according to the order of associations 
that follow one another without interference from 
my governing choice? Or do I severely subject my 
thinking to law—law of couscience and will? As you 
truly answer these questions, you are a lazy or an in- 
dustrious mind. 


NOTES. 

The writings of our valued contributor Mr. H. H. Boyesen 
bave for some time enjoyea a considerable popularity in Ger- 
many. Spielbagen translated two of his novelettes for his may- 
azine, Westermann's Deutsche Monatshefte,” accompany- 
ing them with an appreciative critical and biographical notice 
of the author. ‘‘ Gunnar” appeared simultaneously as a feu- 
illeton in two different German papers, and by different 
tranelators, and all Mr. Boyesen’s short stories which have 
been published in ‘‘ The Century” have been seized upon at 
once by German translators; Mr. Paul Jiiogling presenting 
them to the Berlin public, and Frau von Mucha-Eitz (Johan- 
nes Holm) translating them for South German papers and peri- 
odicals. Very recently Mr. Boyesen's commentary on Goethe's 
** Faust,” contained in his work on ‘‘ Goethe and Schiller,” 
has also been translated, appearing as numbers 1631 and 


by the Superintendent, Dr. A. FE. MacDonald. Dr. Mac- 
Donald's idea in the mauagement of the asylum is to employ 
the inmates, so fur a+ posziblc, not only In the domestic 
work of the institution but Im the trades in which they 
have been brought up. Out of 1200 or more patieuts 
abeut 400 are available f.r work, not including those 
who do tight chores in the building. All the carpeater 
work, bricklayirg and general repaira of the asylum 
are nuw done by the paticuts. In the kitchen the cook 
hus twenty-eight lunatic azsistante; the engine and 
boller room, which is one of the largeet in the city, also em- 
ploys demented persons. In one room fifteen of the patients 
are eugaged in braiding mats, while Iu another twenty-five 
make all the clothes which the inmates and attendanta 
of the asylum, numl<ring about 1,500 people, require, the 
only ealaried man being the foreman. Twelve men are 
croployed in the shoe shops, aud in the department of 
repairs forty are continually kept at work. A new experi- 
ment is the printing room which has lately been pat in opera- 
tion, and where it is proposed todo ali the printing of the 
Department of Charities and Correction. Next to segar 
makers, printers are more rutavrous jv the atylam than men 
of any othertrade. Dr. MacDonald hopes in time to be able 
to do not only the department printing but much of the 
corporation printing, including even tbe official municipal 
paper, City Record.” Another of Dr. MacDonald's 
plans contemplates the publication of a weekly newspaper, 
composed, edited, set up and printcd by lunatica. We have 
no doubt but that they will produce # much saver sheet than 
many of those which are incloded in our exchanges. The 
tin-ehop occupies seven men. and the barber-shop a number 
us arsistants, a discrimination being probably made in the 
use of the razor. Altogether Dr. MacDonald's work fur- 
nishes one of the most hopefnl signs of puilantbropiec enter- 
prise that we have seen In a long time, and our readers will 
no dourt watch with interest the further accom; lishment of 
bis desigas. 


It was with a real shock toa wide circle of friends and 
readers that news of the death of Rossett] came aeroes the 
Atlantic last Wednesday morning. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
from being the poet of a select few, has gradually widened 
his andience in late years to include a!! lovera of true poetry, 
of whatever pame or taste. Iiis genius as artist and poet 
was unique, and few men have had greater influence upon 
the artistic and poetic style of the day than he. The com- 
panion of Millais and Holman Huut, he was long ago con- 
nus in the pre-Raphaclite movement which with many 
«xtravagancies has achieved noble results in art. William 
Morris aod Burue-Joues ere at the head of the modera dis- 
ciples of this school. Ila literature Morrie, Swinburne aud 
others have given tlhe same school of thought widespread 
fame and influence. Kossevtti uoited to a marvelous command 
of the Eoglish lauyguage a subticty of miud and a delicacy of 
genius which came from his father’s nutiouality. No man 
of tie preseut time has writtco finer sonnets, and his last 
vo'ume disclosed his power at its fall beight. The “ King’s 
Tragedy ” must be ranked as one of the strongest and most 
Lriliant poems in the language. To an intense love of 
Leauty and a very keep susceptibility toall its forms, Rosesett! 
united great depth of feeling and entire sincerity of purpose. 
His death at the age of fifty-four stops a fruitful aad growing 
carcer at the moment of its ripe maturity. 


Speaker Kiefer has been furnishing the civil service re- 
formers with another good illustration of the inherent 
viciousness of the present system of bestowing places\as polit- 
ical rewards. He removed Mr. Hayes, a very competent 
stenographer, who had served the House of Representatives 
with credit and capacity for many years, on the ground that 
he was a Democrat, and lied the position by the appoint- 
ment of an orthodox Republican. ‘The connection between 
stenographers and politics has never been discovered before, 
and, so far as the present jastance throws apy light upon it, 


| Germana interesting to learn what cultivated men and «cholere of 
whether, after 1,700 years of experiments in human | 


' colored people In the South. Mr. 


good Kepublicans, without any reference to their abilities aa 
shorthand writers; but if etenographers are appointed Ina 
professional capacity what right has anybody to inquire Into 
their political opinions ? 


A disappointed Wall Street speculator has brought charges 
of fraud and falee representations 'n the sale of mining stock 
against Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. There are some who will con- 
clude that such charges are presumptively true because Gen. 
Fisk is an active Christian, a member of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. and a life-long philasthropist. Thore 
who do not draw such conclusions from such premises will 
do well toremember that it is one thing to prefer charges, 
another thing to prove them; that Gen. Fisk meets the acen 
sationa brought against him by emphatic denial and a de- 
mand for trial, and that nnder these circumstances he is to 
be presumed innocent until he has been proved guilty. Wall 
Street operations are at the best somewhat mixed, and it 
remains to be seen whether Gen. Fisk gave too sanguine a 
representation of the mining property which he had to dis- 
pose of, or whether the purcnaser has simply suffered one of 
those disappointments which are the common experiences 
of too sanguine Wall Street operators. 


The latest accession to the noble company of philanthro- 
pists is Mr. John F. Slater, a wealthy manufacturer of Nor- 
wich, Conn., who has given $1,000,000 for the education of 
ter has given much 
time and thought tothe condition of the Southern blacks, 
and has made the question of aiding them a matter cf long 
and intelligent setady, the Peabody plan having furnished him 
with valuable suggestions and experience. Ile proposes to 
secure a regular incorporation of a body of trustees, inc)ad- 
ing ex-President Hayes, Chief Justice Waite, President Gil- 
map, Governor Colquitt, Phillips Brooks and ctkers, who 
shall inanage the fard and spend the income derived from 
it in such ways as seem wise to them for the general educa- 
tion of the co'ored people of the South, the trust to be ad- 
ministered ‘‘ without partisan, sectarian or sectional bia, 
but in the interest of a general patriotism and with an en- 
lightened Christian faith.” This is a noble scheme. 


Prince Leopold has gotten his allowance of £25.000 a year 
from Parliament and ls about to marry his beautiful prin- 
cess, but every time such an allow.snce is asked for the 
opposition to it becomes a little more frank and a little more 
unpleasant. Thoughtfal Englishmen, however, look the 
question inthe face, and say that if they are to have princes 
and wish to control them they must dupport them. If the 
princes of the Royal House were to live upon their own 
capital Parliament could find little occasion to exercise any 
coutrol over them, but so long as it holds{the purse {strings 
it possesses the most effective means of bringing them to 
terms in case of necessity. The democratic sentiment, how- 
ever, has taken a long stride in advance when's leadiog 
English paper, summing up the whole matter, says: ‘* The 
plain truth of the matter is that if the Throne is to look well, 
which is its main function, it must be properly gilt. Pewter 
will do to vat on, but will not do for show.” 


From the European standpoine this country is the native 
soil of sensationalism, but the London Spectator” thinks 
that religious sensationalism succeeds better in England 
than any form of purely spiritual teaching. In more than a 
thousand English churches three weeka sgo prayers Were 
oftercd for Mr. Green, who has epent a year in Lancaster 
Jail for the offense of conducting a religious service accord- 
ing to the method which he believes to be prescribed by the 
prayer-book. Oa the same day the Salvation Army took 
possession ef a skating-rink in London st an expense of 
more than $7,000 a year, and the ** General” brought forward 
as the evidence of their work two old women recettly con 
verted, one cighty-three years of age, who has been in jail 
240 times, and another who has been locarcerated 111 times 
and has cost her native town something over $5,000. There 
is certainly variety of religious life in England, to say the 
least. 


— 


Congress continues to be ealivened by humorous speeches 
in the disguise of attacks upon Eagland. S:nator Vorhees is 
the latest of these comic orators. They all speak with the 
fury of the Land League iteelf. It is touchingly related of 
the eloquent senator that “his voice trembled and his frame 
shook with emotion.” Exactly what it waa which stirred 
the statesmau's nalure to its depths it would be difficult to 
determine. A careful examination shows, as reported laat 
week, that the whole Hibernian indigvation over American 
‘suspects " ia without foundation, that the Eoglish Govern- 
ment has done all that could be reasonably asked of it, and 
that our Government has acted with energy and good sense. 
If Senator Vorhee’ and Mr. Cox and other belligerent gen- 
tlemen would confine their ridiculous addresees to their own 
constitueats, to whomit is perfectly understood they are 
solely addreseed, Congress would be a decided gainer. 


Indications now point to the probability that the popula- 
tion of this country will be increased by immigration this 
year at least 1,000,000. Every port is receiving the incom- 
ing tide, and the railroads are crowded with settlers moving 
toward the regions in the Northwest. 1,000 immigrants 
bound for Manitoba were recently landed from one steamer 
at Portiand, and it isa said they are the advance guard of a 
company of at least 7,000. The character of this immigration 
is indicated by the fact that an Englishman immigrant the 
other day exchanged the British gold which he had brought 
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over with him for €5,300 in American money at the Castle 


Garden office. 


Colleges certainly have no reason to complain of any lack 
b of liberality on the part of rich men toward educational 
- enterprises. The disastrous burning «f Walker Hall at 


ib Amberst has been swiftly followed by generous gifts of 


money suflicient to rebuild the ruined structure, $50,000 ad- 
ditional having been donated as a fund to endow the Presi- 
dent's chair. No better use of money can be made than its 
investment in good colleges. 


crously to the appeal for funds to provide a memorial win- 
dow to Dean Stanley. Dean Bradley has issued a statement 


’ It is pleasing to know that Americans are responding gen- 


. and moét interesting journals of the day, makes a full, free 
. and unqualified confession of the sins of the ‘‘ Examiner” 
; against a high standard of Christian journalism. Now let 
| the ‘‘Examiner” make an equally full, free and unqualified 
confession of the sins of the *‘ Interior"’ and The Christian 
Union will absolve both. 


The death of the Rev. Dr. Gottho!d, Rabbi of the Jewish 
Synagogue in Fifty-eeventh Street in this city, removes one 
of the leading members of the Hebrew community in New 
York. Dr. Gotthold was a echolarly map, who in addition 
to his work as a religious teacher had been also an instructor 


in ancient and modern languages. 


qq The present investigation of insurance receiverships is 
likely to reduce the expense of winding up such companies 
tf inthe future. Extravagant receivers do not enjoy the kind 


Bs of croes-examination to which many of the administrators 
of these defunct organizations have been compelled to 
7 submit. 


A burned cabin, with the charred remains of two China- 
men, avd the body of a third at a little distance, pierced by a 
bullet and terribly mutilated by a bowie knife, is a forcible 
illustration of the national comity which would find a more 
polite expression in an anti-Chinese law. 


It is a healthy sign that the Methodist conferences have 
been passing strong resolutions sustaining the President's 
veto of the anti-Chinese bill. The country at large is sound 
on the principle that no discriminxtion between races skal! 
be recoguized in the law of the nation. 


Alldecent people will leave Guiteau's book, which has just 

been printed, alone. By all means let it fall perfectly flat, so 

~ that this wretched business of making money cut of the 
notoriety of criminals may be broken up. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any pereon sending an inguiry on any eubject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply el..°r 
threngh the columne of the paper or by persona! letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Please have the kindnees to answer the following questions’ 1. 
What are the doctrines of Puritanism? 2. What are the doctrines 
of Congrecationalism? 3. What are the doctrines of Methodism ? 
4. In what booke can I find these doctrines expounded impartia'ly? 
5. What does Christ mean when he eays he wil! drink the fruit of 
the vine, when the kingdom of God is at hand? L. 

N. Y. City. 

1. The Puritans were ethically very strict in their inter- 
pretation and application to life of the laws contained in the 
Bible, and especially in the Old Testament. Theologically 

they were generally Calvinists, believing in God's absolute 
and omnipotent sovereignty, and in his control and direc- 
tion of everything in life, whether it seems to human reasoa 
goed or evil. 2. The fundamental doctrine of Congrega- 
tionalism is that Christians huve a right to unite in organi- 
zations to promote Christian work and worship, and that 
such an organization is a true Christian church, having 
power to aliminister its own government, elect its own 
officers, and determine the rules and conditions of ite organ- 
ization and the methods of its work and worship. 3. The 
doctrines of Methodism are Arminian, so entitled from 
Ariminius, a famous theologian of the sixtcenth century. As 
Calvinism starts out with the assumption of God's supreme 
sovereignty over all men, Arminianism starts out with the as- 
sumptien that men are free moral agents, and that there is 
no divine control which interferes with or impairs their 
liberty of choice and action. 4. The doctrines of these and 
other churches and parties you will find impartially stated 
in Abbott's ‘‘ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge,” and more 
fully and elaborately in McClintock and Strong's Cyclo- 
pedia. 5. Your quotation is a mis-quotation. What Christ 
says is: ‘I will not drink of the fruit of the vine until the 
kingdom of God shall come.” His meaaing was interpreted 
by the events which immediately followed. This was his 
last supper with his disciples. From it he went forth to his 
death ; and he will have no similar meeting and fellowship 
with his disciples, in which he shall be seen as friend secs 


friend, face to face, until the work of the world’s regenera- 
tion is accomplished and the kingdom of God has reaehed 


its consummation, and he finally comes to his own. 


The spiritual power of Christ was transmitted to his disciples and 
has come down to us. Why has not the power—which, if we believe 
the record, he also conferred—of working miracles likewise been 
tranemitted tous? You may ssy: It was not God’s will; but in 


these times that is notan answer. What answer, in any way laying 
hold of experience or the facta of history, can be made to this ques- 
tion ? Q. 

CHELSEA, Maas. 

You must remember that the only object of a miracle rec- 
ognized in the Bible is that of a sign or attestation of a divine 
revelation or commission. If miracles were repeated con- 
stantly they would cease to be miracles: that is, they would 
no longer be signs. There is nothing inherently more extra- 
ordinary in the conversion of water into wine than in the 
conversion of the mineral juices of the earth and gases of the 
air into vegetable tissues in the peach or the strawberry. 
The one was a miracle because it was exceptional; the other 
we call a natural process, because it Is habitual. The excep- 
tional or episodical miracles of the New Testament accom- 
plished their purpose in attesting the truth of Christianity in 
its childhood ; now that its truth is attested by all ite glo- 
rious history in the past, and its beneficent accomplishments 
in the present, miracles like those performed in the New 
Testament times would be needless and useless, and, there- 
fore, impossible: for they would cease to be signs of a 
divine revelation. 


Do you think it is right or proper for the Postmaster of New York 
to order his clerks down on Sunday, out of their regular turn, to get 
up extra work that could be done either on Saturday or Monday? 
Mr. James hae done thie. Are the mails so important that a clerk 
should be taken away from his pew in church with his family to sat- 
isfy the increase of business? Our regular Sunday (eight hours’ hard 
work or more) used to be one out of every four. At present it is one 
out of three, and threatens soon te be every other Sunday on daty. 
I think the Government can afford to treat their faithfn] servarts 
somewhat better, and am eure if the religious pre#s will raise their 
voice in thie matter much good will result. 

N. ¥. City. A P.O. CLERK. 

The Government ought to be furnished with appropriations 
suflicient to enable it to give its post-office clerks one day in 
seven for rest by @ process of exchanging, or by ha/f or 
quarter Sunday work, or by some other method which surely 
could be devised without injury to the service. The respon- 
sibility for putting extra work upon the post-office clerks, 
however, properly belougs not upon the postmaster but 
upon Congress, for the postmaster is compelled to do what 
he can with the appropriations given him. The remedy is in 
a public demand of Congress for more liberal appropriations 
for this work. 


Which is the best edition of Shakeepeare’s works? I would have 
bonght Rolfe’s, but have been told that it is considerably abridged; 
i. ¢., a great many so-cal'ed objectionab’e passages bave either been 
shortened or left out altogether. Is this ao? If it is, I prefer an 
edition which contains the great dramatist’s thonghtsa as he wrote 
them. SUBSCRIBER. 

The two best editions of Shakespeare's works for family 
use are that of Rolfe, published by Harpers, and that of 
Iludson, published by Ginn & Heath. Hudson has iesued 
two editions, one expurgated, one not. The abridgments 
in Rolfe consist principally in the expurgation of passages 
which are disagreeable aud oftentimes even exceedingly of- 
feneive for public reading in the parlor. It must be remem- 
bered that moral taste has greatly improved since Shakes- 
peare’s time, and changes of the text such as conform it to 
the taste of the day do not, in our judgment, impair, but in- 
creasc its value. 


Canon Farrarin his * Life of Christ’ says there probably was 
only one Jew among the Aposties; viz.. Jadas Iscariot. I have 
always suppored that all were Jews, although most were Galileans, 
Surely Levi, or Matthew, was one; Nathaniel, or Bartholomew, was 
an ** Jaraelite indeed ;’ and Peter eo mnch of one that he required 
a dream to make him take the Gospel to a Gentile, to say nothing of 
the two full consins of onr Lord, with James and John, who had ail! 
the characteristics of prejudiced Jews. Please enlighten me and 
others as to what Canon Farrar can mean. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Canon Farrar probably uses the term Jew as synonymous 
with Jadean. Judas Iscariot, that is, Jadas of Kerioth, is 
supposed to have been the only Judean, that is, native of 
Southern Valestine, among the twelve. 

We know there is creat power in secret societies. Is it righ; 
and Christian ? J.D. B. 

SHELL Rock, Iowa. 

Whether a eccret society is right or not depends upon the 
object and reason of the secrecy. There is no necessary 
moral wrong in secrecy. Many of the early Christian 
churches during the Huguenot and Waldensian persecutions 
were essentially secret societies. In general, in our judg- 
ment, no society should be secret unless there is some defi- 
nite, clear, and important advantage to be gained by the 
secrecy. 


If @hrist was the Son of God in a sense which would prevent his 
being the son of Joseph according to the flesh, why do Matthew and 
Luke, writing under inspiration, trace the genealogy cf Christ 
throngh Joseph back to Adam? L. L. H. 

New Garver, 

Because the Jews would not have recognized any fulfill- 
ment of the ancient prophecy in tracing a genealogy through 
the mother, which that age and people never recognized as 
a true genealogy. You will observe, however, that both in 
Matthew and in Luke the fact that Jesus was not truly the 
son of Joeeph is implied by the language of the Evangelists. 


De the spirits of our departed frierds hold communication with 
ns mortals hereonearth? , E. B. P. 

West Wixstep, Conn. 

We see no reason for answering this question in the affirma- 
tive. The writer of this answer has made some careful per- 
sonal examinations of so-called spiritual manifestations, and 
is satisfied that they are based generally on fraud and de- 
lusion. 


J. THOmMson.—An excellent book for one contemplating a 
visit to Florida is ‘‘ Florida for Tourists, Invalids and Set- 
tiers.” By George M. Barbour. Price, $1.50. Published by 
D. Appleton, Bond Street, New York. 


APRIL. 


By Hamiiton Hane. 


H! magical maiden, from what realm unknown, 
Beyond our mortal lands, and mortal sc as, 
What isle of yet undreamed Hesperides, 
Com ‘st thou on wiogs from fragrant spaces blown, 
With white fect winged, and flower-encompassed zone— 
Fair epirit of balm and beauty, beam and breeze, 
Of changeful hues, and haunting harmonies— 
To claim ‘twixt heaven aod earth thy sapphire throne 7? 


Ah! whencesoe’er this rosy wanderer came, 
Ifers the rare glory and voluptuous grace 

Which touched the earth's first poet-heart to flame : 
And so shal! flash her last—when all aglow, 

Fresh as of eld, she lifts her marvelous face 
Above some firial spring-tide’s golden flow! 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
By rug Hon. Grorce F. 
Rey. Lyman Apporr : 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 12th was duly received, but 
the press of my public occupations has prevented my 
attending to the matter until now. I inclose replies to 
the questions you suggest. 

1, Ought a young manto plan for himself a political carcer, or 
ought, in America, no man to enter politics except as be is drawn or 
driven into them by circumstances ? 

I think a young man ought not to plan for himself 
such a career, in the sense of making it the object of 
his life to hold office in the government of a republic. 
The true and safe theory of a republican government 
is that no one has a right to be elected or appointed to 
office, but that the whole body of the community has 
a right to select and civose those citizens for oflice whom 
they think to be the best, or the best attainable. And 
the same principle holds good in cases in which the 
appointing power is lodged in the hands of a governor, 
head of a department, or a president. Every man, 
young and old, ought to be always a politician in the 
best sense of the term; that is, one who is taught in 
the science of government, and who is familiar with 
that branch of ethics which relates to the practical 
creation and execution of laws to the greatest advan- 
tage of the whole mass of the people, with a due regard 
always to the rights of minorities and individuals. But 
he who makes it his mission in life to be the one to be 
chosen to make or execute the laws is neccessarily 
either a constant office-seeker or office-holder, or both; 
and he becomes, in most instances, justly liable to the 
suspicion that he is inspired by selfishness and not by 
patriotism. In such a case, even if it be that it is 
country first and himself last that he wishes to serve, 
his usefulness is greatly impaired ; for confidence in 
our rulers is no small element in good and successful 
government. 

A young man’s life object should therefore be, I 
think, to pursue a private calling, and with that to 
cultivate the largest possible acquaintance with public 
affairs and the principles on which they should be con- 
ducted; to alweys participate in elections, and to 
leave public honors and responsibilities to seek him, 
and not he them. 

2. What kind of preparation may a man make for a political 
career ; what line of studies should he purene ; and what ie likely to 
be the practical value of the so-called schools of political philoso- 
phy? 

If he is not to be what we have already spoken of 
as uudesirable—a life-long office-seeker—a young man 
would not of course make any special preparation fcr 
a political career. The same studies that would make 
him best fitted to discharge his political duties as a 
private citizen, and best fit him to prosecute and pro- 
tect his private business and other private rights, would, 
in general, be most useful for him should he be called 
to assist in administering the Government. 

Beside the simple scholarly attainments almost in- 
dispensable to the carrying on of any business, an ac- 
curate knowledge of the history and Constitutions of 
his own State and of the United States, of the laws of 
civilized countries on the subjects of education, crime 
and punishment, taxation, marriage and divorce, pau- 
perism and other general subjects of social science, and 
of the broad principles and application of what is 
called public law, would cover the largest part of the 
subjects with which he would have to deal as a legis- 
lator or an administrative officer. It hardly need be 
said that, if he were to be called to a judicial station, 
special and exhaustive study of the law in detail, to- 
gether with a knowledge of its actual practice, would 
be indispensable. The so-called schools of politica 
philosophy would, to a mind not already trained to 
logical and discriminating thought and experience in 
the practical working of affairs, be more likely in most 
instances to mislead than to teach truly. 


8. Is it possible for a man, under ordinary circumstances, to suc- 
ceed in political life without manipulating caucuses and conventions: 
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and entering into political bargains to secure political influence and 
to control nominations and conventions? 

This, in regard to elective places, practically depends 
very much upon the condition of society in the par- 
ticular community in which the voting power is to 
make the choice. If the majority (or in case of exist- 
ing divisions of parties, a considerable portion) of the 
voting power be ignorant, prejudiced or vicious, the 
probability of the selection of the fittest is naturally 
small, and the chance of the election of any really 
good candidate of any party or of no party is at the 
minimum. Ignorance of public affairs is not of itself 
so great an evil as the others: for many honest igno- 
rant persons are quite wise enough to know that good 
government is best for them, and to know that the best 
persons to intrust with the duty of securing good 
government are the men whom they know to be of 
high standing for capacity and uprightness. Buta 
community in which the people, or a considerable 
number of them, are corrupt is in bad case indeed. 
The State or city in which the controlling votes are for 
sale, either for ready money or to be paid for with 
places or legislative jobs, is probably worse for being 
under a republican form of government than if it were 
deprived of self-government entirely. Fortunately, 
such cases are not frequent; but when they exist it is 
not easy to come to an office without using the methods 
named in your question. But even then, if the honest 
citizens will persist, in spite of party nominations, in 
voting against all candidates believed to be bad men, 
the evil is likely to be cured in time. Parties and cau- 
cuses are indispensable means for united effort as well 
for good citizens as bad ones: for success cannot be 
attained without a concentration of the power of those 
who think alike as to measures or men. But in the 
greater numberof the States and commupities of this 
country real and permanent success in political life 
does not, I think, require or admit either manipulations 
or bargains. The people of a Republic (if we are to 
bave faith in the value of free institutions) must be 
supposed to prefer capacity, honor, candor and inde- 
pendence in their public servants rather than intrigue 
and self-seeking; and, if so, the long-run must prove 
here, as in everything else, that honesty is the best 
policy. 

4. What is the function of the politician or statesman in a free 
republic like that of America? In what sense is hea teacher, in 
what a representative, and in what a ieader of public sentiment ? 

I think his function is as a citizen to be informed as 
to what are the best measures for the public good and 
the best men to effectuate them, and on proper occa- 
sions to give his fellow-citizens the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience. As a )aw-maker or exec- 
utor he ought to know and to do much the same 
things. If he be truly a politician and statesman, he 
must be a teacher in al! that he says and does about 
public affairs. He is a representative in so far as bis 
views and actions are acknowledged to be the expo- 
nents of a public opinion already formed, and he is a 
leader in so far as his character, his capacity and his 
propose® action command the confidence of his coun- 
trymen, and, indeed, sometimes when his proposed 
action does not; for he may be in advance of public 
sentiment, or he may see clearly and have the courage 
to do what at the moment is quite opposed to popular 
opinion; and, if the event justifies him, he has vindi- 
cated his title to all your question implies. There is 
perhaps no one thing so valuable to the right progress 
of civilized society as the courage of sincere individual 
opinion; and as it regards public affairs, the man who 
tries honestly to form an accurate conclusion, and 
bravely to maintain and advance it, without counting 
the number of his adversaries, will fulfill the best mis- 
sion of a citizen, and will be, whether in public or pri- 
vate station, the true politician, often the real states- 
man, the best teacher and the noblest leader. 


Yours truly, G. F. EpmMwUnps. 
Unitep STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
WasHINGTON, D. CU. 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE.—IU. 

N America we make institutions; in England they 

grow. In America the founder of a college forms 
it on paper; the builders take his money and con- 
form as nearly as may be to the paper pattern. In 
England an old monastic foundation is converted into 
a Protestant school; science is added to mathematics 
and classics; philosophy is changed as the ages 
change ; divinity is converted from ancient scholasti- 
cism to modern practical thought ; the monastic chapel 
becomes a Protestant church; the altar a table; the 
mass Morning Prayers; the cloisters an architectu- 
ral monument ; the old monkish gardens are preserved 
for favored alumni; in a word, the old machinery is 
modernized and modified from time to time, and set 
to new uses; but no one any more thinks of recasting 
the organization than of razing the buildings to the 
ground and building anew. The English have a most 
extreordinary power of making ancient machinery do 
the best of modern work; a power of adapting all 


sorts of heterogeneous arrangements to practical 
uses. Their machinery is often cumbersome and com- 
plicated ; but it works well. The Ordinationes Acad- 
emia Cantabrigiensis, that is the ‘‘ Laws regulating the 
government of Cambridge University,” lies before me as 
I write. It is an octavo volume of over 375 pages, 
and it contains simply the laws for the government of 
the university and the conditions attached to its vari- 
ous chairs, and other endowments. Each of its seven- 
teen colleges has its own separate and individual 
statute book in addition. Some chairs are filled by 
the University Senatus; some by appointment from 
outside. The Professor of History—Professor J. R. 
Seeley—was appointed by the Prime Minister; im- 
agine the Professorship of History in Columbia College 
being in the gift of the President of the United States 
and given to—Senator Conkling! In some chairs the 
compensation is determined wholly by endowment ; 
in others wholly by fees; in others partly by endow- 
ment and partly by fees. Postmaster-General Faw- 
cett is Professor of Political Philosophy in Cambridge 
University. Attendance is voluntary. He is not an 
interesting lecturer and has not an interesting subject ; 
as a consequence he has not, I believe, a single student. 
But he gets his salary of $1,500 a year for lecturing to 
no one. Professor Seeley lectures to from 300 to 500 
pupils on a salary but little larger. Sometimes the 
head master of the college, or president, is its active 
executive officer; Balliol owes its reputation, as prob- 
ably the foremost classical college in England, to Head 
Master Jowett. Sometimes he is a mere figure-head, 
forbidden by a remorseless law of etiquette to give 
any instruction, and not even a resident at the college 
over which he is supposed to preside; the head mas- 
ter of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, is the Sir Edward 
Mayne whose “ Ancient Law” and ‘‘ Origin of Insti- 
tutions” are classics on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
Sir Edward Mayne is the one man in all England who 
cannot with propriety give a lecture on the history of 
law to the students of his own college. He may go to 
Oxford to lecture, but not to Cambridge. Some of 
the University laws are embodied in the ancient trust 
deeds of the founders of particular endowments; some 
are to be found in acts of Parliament; some are pre- 
scribed by one or other of the governing bodies which 
serve the double purpose of board of trustees and 
faculty. It is impossible to reduce such a bundle of 
English incongruities into anything approximating an 
American system. If one were accurate he would be 
unintelligible. I shall not attempt the impossible; I 
shall only attempt to state and illustrate a few charac- 
teristic features of the University system. 

The University is not the aggregation of the colleges, 
nor a parent body. It is an entirely distinct corpora- 
tion, having its own government and its own defined 
functions. One of these—perhaps the chief—is the 
function of examining students and granting de- 
grees. This is neverdone bya college in England, 
only by a University. The college may teach, but it 
cannot certify the result of“the teaching. There are 
five Universities in England: Durham, connected with 
a single college in that ancient town; Victoria, to be 
connected with colleges at Dirmiogham, Leeds, Man- 
chester and Liverpool, when these now budding insti- 
tutions have blossomed into full college life; the Lon- 
don University, which has no college connected with 
it, and never teaches anything to anybody, but ex- 
amines for a consideration anyoue who applies, wher- 
ever he comes from, and gives him a degree if he shows 
himself entitled to it; and the ancient and honorable 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. These latter 
conduct all examinations of Oxford and Cambridge 
students, and confer ail degrees. But they also teach ; 
they supplement college instruction with University 
teachers; they monopolize the teaching of theology, 
and almost monopolize that of science ; they own the 
great museums and laboratories; they have immense 
libraries ; they even own and carry on, each of them, 
a printing press; and they participate in, if they do 
not absolutely control, the police arrangements of the 
town. A theatrical entertainment cannot be given in 
the city of Cambridge without the consent of the col- 
lege University authorities. Every night two of the 
University Proctors with their ‘‘watch-dogs ” —sturdy 
policemen—patrol the streets ready to call to order any 
undergraduate engaged in a row, or even walking 
quietly along the streets without his distinguishing 
cap and gown. 

Speaking generically, the University is under the 
control of its alumni; so is each one of the colleges. 
There is no self-perpetuating board of trustees, as 
with us, who hold the property, elect the president 
and faculty, control the institution, and administer 
the finances. There are various bodies, made up of 
the graduates, who divide the administration and con- 
trol between them. Certain questions are decided by 
all graduates present in a sort of mass meeting held 
usually once a year; others are determined by a 
smaller body of resident graduates; still others by 
resident Fellows—that is, honor men who have beeu 


elected by previous Fellows. It is needless to follow 
out these regulations in detail; it is enough to note 
the fact that English universities assume, as a funda- 
mental principle, that no body of men will be more 
interested in the welfare of the institution or more 
competent to control its affairs than its own graduates, 
a principle which American colleges might, with some 
modifications, advantageously adopt. 

The executive functions ef the college are allotted 
to two heads: ateaching and a business head. The 
business head is called at Cambridge a tutor; he is 
usually appointed by the head master; he is supposed 
to have the guardianship of the. undergraduates; he 
receives all their college fees, hires the professors or 
lecturers, and pockets the difference as his compensa- 
tion for his services. In a word, he runs the college as 
a purely private enterprise. As a rule he makes no 
report of either his receipts or his expenditures. Just 
at this time a Parliamentary inquisition into the uni- 
versities, with a view to some sweeping reforms, is 
going On; one of the great tutors is reported to have 
said, apropos of this inquisition, that for himself he 
should tell no committee either what he received or 
paid out; the college fees were his private income, 
and it was nobory’s business what they were or what 
he did with them. Under this system the efficiency of 
a college depends almost wholly upon two persons, 
the head muster and the tutor, and varies with their 
efficiency. Men are ranked, not as graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, but as graduates of Balliol, or Christ 
Church, or St. John’s, or Trinity. The differences be. 
tween the twenty-one colleges of Oxford or the seven- 
teen colleges of Cambridge are as great as between 
Harvard or Yale and—it would be venturesome to 
name the other extreme. Balliol College, Oxford, will 
take no students who are not studying for honors; 
St. —— College, Cambridge, is generally known as the 
** Hospital for Incurables,” and takes whoever is caat 
out of other colleges, accepts their fees, and gives them 
no more education than they care to take. Of course 
there is no truly homogeneous system of University 
study. Even the final examinations fail to insure 
this. A young man may get at Oxford or Cambridge 
as good an education as this world can give him; or 
he may go through the three and a half ycarsa, cram 
for bis final ‘‘exam.,” get his B. A. degree, and be as 
great a dunce at the end as at the beginning. It is 
only necessary that he cata required number of din- 
ners, attend a required number of chapels, respond to 
his name at a required number of “ lectures,” and, by 
aid of a skillful ‘“‘coach,” answer at the cad of his 
course a required number of not very difficult ques- 
tions. Not only a young. man may do this but a con- 
siderable number dg actugily do it; so considerable a 
number that only ‘‘honor men” are of much account 
in University life. ‘‘A degree of B. A., then,” said 1 
to my informant, ‘‘does not mean anything.” ‘Qh, 
yes,” he replied; **it means that the young man has 
lived for three and a half years in the sucicty of cult- 
ured gentlemen, and has not behaved so badly as to be 
turned out.” 

The life of the real student Ican best indicate by a 
paragraph biography. He selects his college, pays 
his entrance fee, chooses his room, buys his cap and 
gown and begins his college life—probably at about 
eighteen. Possibly he has a slight entrance examina- 
tion; quite as probably none at all: examinations in 
England are at the exit, not the entrance door. Ina 
few weeks or months he comes to a “‘little-go” exam- 
ination, from the University, but he must be a dullard 
indeed if that presents any difficulties to him. Cer- 
tain lectures are appointed for him in his college 
which he must attend; the lecturer, or a_ tutor, 
meets him personally twice a week, advises him as to 
courses of reading, catechises him as to results, assigns 
themes on which to write, or passages to translate, 
or English to put into Latin or Greek, revises his work 
when done—in a word, guides and stimulates him. If 
the tutor is ineflicient or the student incapable, he will 
not lack for further aid. On college bulletins and ia 
college papers he will find numerous cards announc- 
ing that A. B., Fellow of —— College, will read with un- 
dergraduates for such and such honors. He haa a large 
choice of these ‘‘coaches,” and if he cannot walk he can 
ride through the university course. At Oxford in 
twelve or fifteen months, at Cambridge even sooner, 
he comes to a place where six or seven roads meet; 
the university course divides into several different 
courses : mathematics, law, medicine, divinity, history. 
He chooses his course, deliberately turns his back upon 
all other branches of learning and gives himself to 
one. Increased opportunities now open to him; lect. 
ures by specialists in other colleges; lectures by Univer- 
sity professors; the University library, and museums, 
and scientific apparatus, and laboratories. His class 
is broken into fragments, and the fragments from the 
different colleges come together in new relations in 
University lecture-rooms. University pride is great ; 
College pride considerable ; class pride nothing. There 
are Shakespeare Clubs, Glee Clubs, Philharmonie 
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Clubs; quickly formed and as quickly dissipated: but | all the flowers that grow upon Belleisle-en-Mer, and it 
there are no permanent Societies; and nothing like | is she who knows where each one is found and when 


the Secret Society of the American college. There is, 
however, a University Union, with a library, reading 
and writing-room, coffee-room and debating-room. 
The latter is formed on the model of the English House 
of Commons, and its methods of procedure are those 
of the House; whether it bas Irish obstructionists to 
complete the paralle) Ido not know. There is ball play- 
ing in Spring and Fall and boat ing all the year round, 
for the Cam and the Isis do not often freeze. There is 
a “long vacation” in summer, in which the vigorous 
student pushes on his studies with or without a 
‘‘coach.” At length the day of final examination 
comes; if he has succeeded in his ambition he wins 
more than empty honors—he takes a prize, or earns a 
Fellowship, which later constitutes him one of the gov- 
ern ing body of the College, and secures him an income 
of from $800 to $1,500 a year—formerly till he diedor 
married, now, in most colleges, for seven years. 
Private tutoring added tothis income makes him in- 
dependent til] he is quite ready to enter on his per- 
manent profession, as lawyer, physician, clergyman or 
teacher. 

I have but little space left to speak of the expenses 
and the morals of English university life. I copya 
table of expenses from a little Students’ Guide to Cam- 
bridge which lies before me, changing its estimates 
from English into American currency: 


Bread, butter and milk for breakfast and tea (or 
lunch), and dinner for 26 weeks of term residence.. 143 00 


$398 75 


This estimate assumes that the student will live on 
bread, butter and milk for breakfast and lunch—a 
monstrous assumption; and it leaves half his year 
unprovided for. A recent graduate of Cambridge, 
whose habits would neither be extravagant nor parsi- 
monious, gave me as his estimate of the total cost of a 
full year at the university, including the long vacation, 
$1,200. 

As to morals, the standard is that of all English soci- 
ety, neither higher nor lower; but the standard of 
manners is high. University men may not be saints, 
but they are generally gentlemen. It is worse to be 
vulgar than to be wicked. No student smokes in the 
streets; no gentleman student drinks at a bar; drunk- 
enness is rare and disgraceful; the wine parties that 
Tom Brown used to attend are going out of fashion ; 
college rows and scrapes are things of the past; the 
ancient brawls between town and gown are no more 
known; hazing is unheard of. Ina word, the Uni- 
versity student appears to have finished up his rowdy- 
ism at the public school, and to regard the boyish 
freaks, which still occasionally dishonor an American 
college, as beneath his dignity. He is nota “college 
boy ;” he is a university gentleman. L. A. 


CECILE AND HER WORLD. 


By Oscar Fay ADAMs. 


UCH a little world as it is! Cécile has often 
walked from one end of it to the other, for it is 
but twelve miles long and barely five miles across in 
the widest part, and all around it lies the stormy At- 
lantic. To the west the sky comes down to meet the 
sea; but to the east, on clear days, the coast of Brit- 
tany can be seen lying like a low, dark cloud close to 
the horizon’s edge; while at night the light in the 
Teignouse lighthouse, ona ledge off the end of the long, 
sandy peninsula of Quiberon, glimmers like a star. 
The low, dark cloud and the star-like gleam, these are 
all that Cécile has seen of the world outside of Belleisle 
en-Mer: and Cécile is sixty years old! From the 
cliffs at Point Stervose, whose base the sea, a hundred 
feet below, sometimes strikes so furiously that the 
grasses which nod from the top are damp with spray, 
she has watched the ships that they told her were sail- 
ing to America. She has not cared to ask where 
America may be, but she dreams of it sometimes, and 
always it is a fair land with bright flowers and where 
music is always playing. From the pier at the small 
city of Palais she often sees the steamboat leaving for 
Auray, on the mainland, but she has never been on 
board. Belleisle-en-Mer is large enough for her; why 
should she leave it? Whattime has she to go sailing 
for pleasure? Truly, thinks Cécile, there are more 
important things to be done than that. So she will 
never see Auray, nor the lovely land-locked sea of 
Morbihan through which one passes to reach it after 
the peninsula of Quiberon is left behind. Still, Cécile 
is fond of travel, and no face on the island is better 
known than hers. In the city of Palais, in the village 
of Port Phillippe, she is well known, and so is she in 
the parish of Bangor and in all the little farm villages 
which dot the island. It is Cécile who ean tell you of 


it blooms. She has names of her own for them all, very 
different from those they are known by in the books. 

Midway across the island is a beautiful valley, and 
it is in this valley, in one of a cluster of small farm- 
houses, that Cecile lives. No other house on Belleisle- 
en-Mer bas so many flowers about it as this one. 
They almost hide the narrow path to the door, they 
climb about the windows, and one ambitious rose has 
mounted the low roof and waves an exultant spray of 
blossoms from the chimney top. Cécile looks up at 
the crimson spray sometimes and smiles. She likes 
to see it there, and has even climbed the roof herself 
to arrange that it shall not be injured by the smoke. 

‘*Thou wilt be buried alive with thy flowers some 
day, Cécile,” calls a neighbor to her. 

Cécile is far from pretty. Even in her youth she 
could hardly have been that, and now at sixty her 
swarthy face is wrinkled and seamed like a piece of 
brown old parchment. She still clings to the costume 
of the island, which the young women are beginning 
to discard, but the dress that is a picturesque one 
when worn by others only makes Cécile’s short, clum- 
sy figure seem shorter and clumsier still. 

Cécile has never married. ‘* Who would have wanted 
me?” she laughs. ‘I who am like a ball, and would 
roll one way as well as another.” 

So Cécile’s girlhood went by without the romance of 
love and lovers, and if she has regretted the fact at any 
time she has kept it to herself. Since the death of her 
parents, forty years ago, she has lived alone, cultivat- 
ing her acre of garden; and no garden on Belleisle-en- 
Mer is more productive than hers. At the back of her 
house is a little stretch of pasture land where Cécile’s 
small black cow, Nannette, is often tethered. Now 
and then on summer mornings Cecile goes with Nan- 
nette to Point Stervose and leaves her to browse till 
evening inside the rampart of earth that once formed 
one side of the Camp of the Romans; but going or 
coming Cécile has her knitting. 

**One must not lose time,” she says; ‘‘ and it is as 
easy to walk and knit as to walk and do nothing, thou 
must know.” 

So those shining needies are seldom idle, and to think 
of the countless stockings they have made might take 
away one’s breath. Sometimes the stockings are put 
aside in order that she may make the fine nets for the 
sardine fishery, for the fishermen think no nets are so 
good as hers ; but she likes the other work best, and the 
stockings can always find buyers. 

There are two rooms only in Cécile’s house, and these 
have low ceilings with dark, broad beams. The few 
pieces of furniture they contain are old and solid, and 
though ‘they have been used by six generations they 
are not defaced. Cécile is very proud of the 
carved oak chest where the linen is kept, of the 
great bedstead built into the wall, with the kneel- 
kneeling Apostles at the top, and of the tall armoire 
where some old Rouen china is carefully ranged. In 
the inner room, however, on a stand in one corner, is 
something that is dearer to Cécile than chest, armoire 
and bedstead, all three. It is only a smal! masic-box, 
but it is a wonderful thing in its owner’s eyes. If you 
ask about it she will tell when she first saw it in 
a shop in Palais, and how she was almost frightened 
when she heard the music coming fromit. It was too 
wonderful to be real. Ah, if it could be hers, she 
thought. So she began to lay aside a few sous from 
time to time till the sous became francs, and at last 
she could buy this charming box, and who could be 
happier than she when that day came? Then she will 
wind up the box that you may hear the beautiful mu- 
sic, and will stand before it with arms akimbo and 
head on one side lost in happiness too great for words 
as the Cujus Animam succeeds the Marseillaise, to be 
followed in its turn by a gay air from La Grande 
Duchesse and a soberer one from La Dame Blanche. 
Ab, the good Cécile is fonder of music even than of 
flowers. 

But Cécile cannot always be standing before the 
music-box. There is knitting to be done, the garden 
to be kept in order, and twice a week she carries her 
marketing to Palais in two great baskets. The towns- 
people like to buy of Cécile, she is so cheerful and 
happy whether it rains or shines, they say, and she has 
no trouble in selling her vegetables and butter. It 
hurts her a little to sell her flowers in the market ; but 
then the people want them, and she cannot afford to 
give them away, so she sells them for almost nothing. 
‘What would you have?” she says apologetically; ‘I 
do not like to sell them, but one must live.” 

Cécile is even a better nurse than farmer or market- 
woman. That heavy, ungainly form of hers can move 
very quietly about a sick bed, for the wooden shoes are 
then exchanged for soft, shapeless slippers, and the 
large brown hands can perform their kind offices as 
tenderly as if they were small and white. When the 
keeper of the lighthouse at Bangor was ill he would 
have no one to nurse him but Cécile; and he is never 


tired of telling you that but for Cécile he should now 
be dead and the lighthouse would have another keeper. 
Monsieur Paradol, at Palais, knows of scores of people 
that Cécile has nursed, and they were most fortunate 
to have her care, he says. True, one may get well 
without h-r; but he evidently thinks such a course 
has many dangers, by the grave way he shakes his head 
over it. 

“Our little Cécile may not be beautiful,” he some- 
times says to his sister, ‘‘ but she would have made a 
good wife, nevertheless.” 

Monsieur Paradol is the hotel-keeper at Palais, and 
every summer Cécile goes to assist his sister in her 
housekeeping for a few weeks. He has never thought 
of marrying her himself, for he is still faithful to the 
memory of the brief romance of his youth. It is a 
short story, this of Monsieur Paradol’s. Cécile knows 
it well, as she knows so many other life histories ia her 
world. It wasagirlin Port Philippe that he loved, 
she will tell you; but while he was waiting till he 
dared speak, for he was shy in his youth, Pierre Trentin 
stepped in and married her, and there was an end to 
all Monsieur Paradol’s hopes. Ten years after that, 
when Pierre Trentin and his wife were both dead, the 
innkeeper took their boy Eustache to his home and 
cared for him as a son. ene likes to tell how Eus- 
tache grew up tall and kandsonje, the favorite of every- 
one in Palais, and how he wg$ to have married Jean- 
nette Lanfranc two summerd ago.’ But one black day, 
and Cécile’s voice trembles at this point and there are 
tears in the brown eyes, Eustache slipped from the 
cliffs at Point Stervose and fell into the sea, and Mon- 
sieur Paradol has not often smiled since then. 

Even when Cécile is nursing or with the Paradols she 
seldom remains over night, for there is the black cow 
to be milked and the garden to be looked after, and 
many a long walk does she take after sunset and in 
the gray of the morning, Knitting in hand, to perform 
these duties; but when it is not possible for her to do 
this her neighbors think it no trouble to do these tasks 
for her. 

Cécile’s is a happy life. It is full of bard work, for 
she has no time to be idle, and for that indeed she has 
little disposition. She has no desires that her simple 
world of Belleisle-on-Mer cannot gratify, and if she 
has few aspirations she is troubled by no regrets. 
Sometimes when in a confidential mood she will tell 
you that she would have liked it if & bon Dieu had 
given her a voice to sing with. But she laughs at her- 
self the next moment and calis herself a foolish old 
woman, and this shadow of a regret soon passes from 
her mind. 

As she lives now so she has done nearly all her life, . 
and there are years of hard work before her still; for 
she is strong and healthy at sixty. But after these there 
will come a peaceful and yet a busy old age, for Cécile 
could never be happy to sit with folded hands. She 
will have friends who will see to her wants, and there 
will be long days when she will sit in her chair knit- 
tifig placidly while the low murmur of the bees among 
the flowers will mingle with the Cujus Animam or the 
strain from Li Dame Blanche, for the music-box will 
be often playing then. | 

But by and by these sounds will pass unheeded, and 
there will be no more glimpses of the shoreless 
western sea from Point Stervose, no more looking at 
the low, dark cloud to the east by day and at the 
star-like gleam by night, for her little world of Belle- 
isle-en-Mer will then have broadened into that greater 
world whose boundaries are infinite. 


THE TRADITIONS OF MEN:: 
By Lyman Apport. 


COMMON complaint brought against Jesus 

Christ by his contemporaries was that he dis- 
regarded the ritual and rubric of ecclesiastical con- 
ventionalism of his time. He was never accused, at 
least to his face, of any infraction of the moral or spir- 
itual laws. He pointed to his life, and asked the ques- 
tion of his adversaries, ‘‘ Which of you convinceth me 
of sin?” and they were silent. They could as little 
censure his teaching as his life uponthis ground. They 
could not and did not pretend that his ministry tended 
to make men more licentious, or vindictive, or vain, or 
false or selfish. But they accused him of disregarding 
the rules and regulations of the church. He would not 
comply with their notions respecting the Sabbath, or 
fasting, or abjutions. Of this charge, and of Christ's 
method of meeting it, the lesson of to-day affords a 
striking illustration. 

The law of Moses required ceremonial washings of 
certain sacred persons, such as the priests at their con- 
secration and of the laymen on certain special occa- 
sions.’ The priests of the Romish and Greek Churches 
still wash their hands immediately before celebrating 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for April 30, 1888, Mark vil., 
1-28, 

* Exodus xxx., 18-21; xl, 19, 30,82. Leviticus vill.,6; xiv., 8, 9; 
xv., 5, 6; xvi., 4,24; Deuteronomy xxi, 1-9. 
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that he may approach God acceptably in prayer. This 
symbolic law of Moses the Pharisees converted into an 
elaborate and burdensome ritual. 


contracted defilement in the streets, and as the hands 


They never entered | 
their houses without washing, lest they should have | authority is no belief. 


mass, and the Mohammedan washes five times a day | wherever it appears, whether in the interest seemingly 
of truth or of error, is always and everywhere perpi- 
, cious and anti-Christian. 


The belief which is imposed upon a man by 
It is no part of himself, it does 
not radically wor out its own results in his character. 


were held to communicate uncleanness to the food | The 4éle noir of the modern Church is rationalism ; the 


they never ate without a ceremonial washing of the 
hands. This was required to be done in a prescribed 
manner, and what ablution was suflicient, and what 
failed of its purpose, and how the water could be kept 
fresh—that is, ceremonially fresh—were questions 
seriously discussed by the doctors of divinity of the 
first century. Such an elaborate ceremonialism was, 
of course, not regarded by the common people, and 
Christ, by his own example, sanctioned their disregard 
of this observance required by the church law. The 
Pharisees called him and his disciples to an account 
for his impiety. Christ answered with a sharp and 
pungent indictment of them for endeavoring to impose 
upon the outcast and the despised. ‘‘ Excellently weil,” 
said he, ‘‘do ye displace the commandment of God 
that ye may observe the tradition of men”; and he 
specified an illustration of this spirit of traditional- 
ism. The law of Moses commanded: ‘“‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother; and, Whoso curseth father or 
mother, let him die the death.” But tbe Mosaic law 
also provided for the :ledication of property to sacred 
uses. Of course when the property was thus given to 
God the owner no longer had a right to use it for him- 
self. Now the Rabbis held that a man might bya 
vow dedicate his property to God, and thus exempt 
himself from using it in sup} orting his parents. The 
thing thus dedicated was considered as Corban, that 
is, given to God. The person who had thus given it 
to God might, however, not carry out his vow, but 
might use the property for himself. His vow bound 
him not to give it to another, but did not prohibit his 
own use of it. Thus the Pharisees made the words of 
God of none effect through their traditions. He ad- 
ded that men are not defiled by that which is external 
to them; they“are defiled only by that which is in the 
heart, and which proceeds from the heart. 

We no longer wash ceremonially to cleanse our. 
selves from impurity. We are very ready to look with 
supercilious contempt upon the traditionalisin of the 
Pharisees, but the spirit of traditionalism is ever 
the same, and we shall study this lesson most profitably 
if we consider ils application to that spirit in our 
own age. 

What, then, is traditionalism? Webster thus defines 
it: **The doctrine that all religious faith is to be based 
solely upon what is derived from competent authority 
exclusive of rational processes.” This was the curse 
of the Jewish Church in the time of Christ. The 
Pharisees demanded from the people implicit obedi- 
ence to their rules and regulations; they claimed 
authority for their own notions. In order to give a 
basis for this claim, they asserted that God had com- 
municated many things to Moses on Mount Sinai which 
had been handed down by an unbroken line of tradition 
from the father to the son. Bat, in addition to this, 
they claimed for their commentaries and interpreta- 
tions of the Mosaic law the authority of the law itself. 
They went even farther, and asserted that the law was 
water, but the Mishna or commentaries thercon were 
wine. The same epirit of ecclesiastical authority ob- 
scured the law of God and the simple truth of the Gos- 
pel in the Middle Ages, and laid upon the common 
people an intulerable yoke of bondage. The Church of 
Rome claimed for its traditions an authority equal and 
even superior to the Bible; and the same battle that 
Jesus Curist fought against traditionalism in the first 
century Martin Luther fought against traditionalism in 
the sixteenth. It was the same foe to human progress 
which would have forbidden Wesley and Whitfeld 
to preach in unconsecrated halls and in open 
fields, and which preferred that colliers should 
go drunken and dirty rather than they should 
be converted and cleansed by uneonventional 
methods of unordained laymen. It is the same 
spirit in our own age which puts emphasis upon de- 
nominational peculiarities and suffers the great Chris- 
tian truths which are the common heritage of all God's 
people to lie in the background; which insists not 
merely upon using episcopacy or independency, a lit- 
urgy or silent prayer, a Westminster Confession or the 
Twenty-four Articles, but which endeavors to impose 
these as authoritative upon men’s consciences, and 
insists thatthey shall not be accounted worthy teachers 
of the Gospel, or perhaps even worthy members of the 
church, unless they accept these human instrumentaili- 
lies. The spirit of traditionalism may be Pharisaic, or 
Roman Catholic, or Calvinistic, or Arminian, or Or- 
thodox, or so-called Liberal. It is the spirit which 
substitutes human for divine authority; which forbids 
men to think for themselves and by thinking to find 
out for themselves what God will have them to believe 
and have them todo. It is the spirit of ecclesiastical 


authority in religion, and this spirit whenever and 


doctrine that the human reason is competent unaided 
to investigate and ascertain all truth. I believe this to 
be a false doctrine, but it has not worked one-half the 
mischief in the world—no, nor one-tenth—that has been 
worked by the spirit of traditionalism, the doctrine 
that men must accept as truth what is imposed upon 
them by human authority; nor is it condemned in the 
New Testament with any such severity. There are 
some truths which we do and must accept on human 
nuthority. We cannot by an independent investiga. 
tion ascertain the distance of the world from the sun. 
We believe in ninety-five millions of miles because of 
the word of astronomers. So most of us cannot inde- 
pendently investigate the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. We must accept the conclusion of scholars 
who have the leisure, the facilities, and the ability to 
investigate such questions. But even these conclu- 
sions we do mot accept, in strictness of speech, upon 
the authority of others. We still have a right to in- 
vestigate and decide for ourselves whenever the op- 
portunity is afforded us. Nor are these in any true 
sense religious questions. A man who disbelieves in 
the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel may be as de- 
vout and as truly religious as the man who has reached 
an Opposite conclusion. Robertson Smith is not less 
religious for not believing that Moses wrote Deu- 
teronomy, nor is Canon Plumptre less religious for 
thinking that Ecclesiastes was not written by Solomon. 
But ali spiritual truth must be spiritually received. 
It must become a part of the believer. It must be be- 
lieved with the heart, unto righteousness. It, there- 
fore, must be alwuys subject to a free investigation by 
the disciple. Ile must learn it for himself; he cannot 
accept it ready made from another. He not only may, 
he must determine it for himself, and answer for his 
determination to the God who endowed him with 
reason and conscience for the measuring and testing of 
truth. This fundamental law of the divine life tra- 
dition denies. It displaces Divine and substitutes 
buman authority; it is idolatrous; it puls the eidolon, 
the image, the symbol, for the reality. It puts baptism 
bc fore purity, the communion table above communion 
with God, the image of a crucified Saviour in the 
place of a spiritual and personal friend, a creed in the 
place of the living Christ, the human law in the place 
of the commandments of God. Whoever undertakes 
to take down the image, to brush away the creed, to 
bring the heart of man in direct contact with the liv- 
ing heart of a living God, to destroy the human 
authority and bring back the direct allegiance of the 
soul to its God, will always be regarded as an impious 
disturber of the peace, not only by men who are inter- 
estedia preserving the powerof the hierarchy, but also 
by men whose faith has never gone back of the creed, 
whose reverence has never risen higher than the 
image. The follower of Christ must in this respect be 
willing to share in the opprobrium which was visited 
upon his Maater. 

And the remedy for traditionalism is also always the 
same. It is the recognition and the enforcement of the 
great truth, which we are always too slow to learn and 
always quick to forget, that nothing external to a man 
can harm or do him good. It is not by believing what 
we are told we must believe, nor by doing what we are 
told we must do, that we are or ever can be saved. 
So long as the belief is external and imposed upon us, 
80 loog as the law is external and enforced over us, 80 
long there is neither faith nor obedience. It is only as 
the soul believes with the heart, it is only as the law is 
written in the heart, that the believer and the obedient 
become children of the household of faith. Neither 
creed, nor ritual, nor conduct constitutes a Christian. 
It is better to believe simply in God with the whole 
heart than bliadly to accept a whole system of theology. 
It is better to utter the publican’s prayer, ‘‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner,” than to repeat a score of 
Paternostera imposed as a penance. It is better to 
drop two farthings into the treasury with a heart full 
of love toward God, or rescue a single wounded travel- 
ler, inspired by a genuine humanity, than to build a 
church or found a college without love. 


8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mus. W. F. Crarrts. 


CentTraL Tuovcut.— Washing away sin, 

lst. To compare ein with blackness, and right-doing 
with whiteness. 

Let the teacher show a package done up neatly in 
the purest white paper. Let the children guess for a 
few moments what is in it, then open it and show the 
contents—some bits of black paper. Let the teacher 
say, ‘‘I see some words written on these papers. I 
will read them to you: ‘stealing, killing, covetousness, 


lying, tale-bearing, pride,’ etc.” Do them up again in 
the white package, and say, while doing it, that 
nobody would ever think of the badness and blackness 
inside, just to look on the outside of the white packagee 
State that the lesson for to-day is about some men who 
were like the white package, because they seemed to 
be good while their hearts were full of sin. Write on 
the blackboard the word ‘‘ Pharisees,” and tell that it 
was the name of the whole company. 

2d. To teach the children about the Pharisees who 
were ‘‘whited sepulchers.” 

Describe to the children some of the rites of the 
Pharisees: that they always bathed their hands and 
arms before they ate, not because they were dirty, but 
to wash away any sin they had done; that they had all 
the dishes washed, used for cooking and eating pur- 
poses, not because they were dirty, but so as to have 
no sin about them: that they even had their couches at 
the table washed off before they would rest on them, 
for fear some sinful person had been using them. Tell 
the children that if we had known the Pharisees we 
should likely have said, ‘‘ What good men they are!” 
Tell them that the Pharisees were living in the world 
when Jesus was here; that they complained of Jesus 
and his Apostles because they did not attend to wash- 
ings for sins. Remind the children that Jesus can 
look into people’s hearts and see the sins there, so he 
saw in the hearts of the Pharisees many of the sins 
that were read from the black papers. Let the teacher 
recall them from the children. Tell that Jesus called 
the Pharisees ‘‘whited sepulchers,” because they 
seemed pure, but were really full of the blackness of 
sin. Place the Golden Text upon the black-board, and 
explain its meaning to be that Jesus told the Pharisees 
that they were teaching people to obey men rather 
than God. 

3d. To teach that Jesus alone can cleanse us from 
the blacknevs of sin. 

Speak to the children about their presence in God’s 
house to-day, and that being here instead of on the 
street would seem to say that they were al! good chil. 
dren. Ask them to look into their hearts for a moment 
and see if they have not brought something bad into 
God’s house: some of the bad things they have 
thought and done since last Sunday, and for which 
they have not asked God to forgive them. Write on 
the black-board, ‘‘How can I be clean inside 
of me?” Tell th * it was the question of a little girl 
whom everybody called ‘* good,” but who knew, her- 
self, that she was not goodin her heart. Teach thatthe 
only washing which can make clean inside is that 
which Jesus will give if we pray to him to make us. 
clean. 

SymMBo. Girr.—A water jar cut out of paper, to re- 
mind the children of the false washings of the Phari- 
sees. The jar has the Golden Text upon it. 


The Forme. 


BLOOD-PURIFIERS. 
By A. T. 3. 


HIS is the season of the year when the numerous 

decoctions and medical remedies known as blodd- 
purifiers come into active demand. Persons have passed 
the long winter months shut up in their houses, fresh 
air and sunshine rigidly excluded because the one is 
cold and the other fades the carpets; they have eaten 
to repletion of rich and various unwholesome foods; 
they have kept all sorts of hours except regular ones; 
they have left off with a shiver the frequent bathing 
of their bodies that summer time induced ; they have 
abused and overtaxed and neglected their systems in 
every possible way, until at last a condition of pois- 
oned stagnation is brought about, and then they cry 
aloud for some ‘‘ magic cure” which shall cleanse the 
polluted pool of their life-tluid, and quicken the inert 
system, and doctors are appealed to in doleful tones 
for means to purify their blood, when in reality it is 
not their blood but their habits which need purify- 
ing. 

Now the best blood-purifier known to the medical 
profession is the following: First, plenty of cold water 
ablutions; that is, every morning of the year take a 
cold-water sponge-bath over the whole body, followed 
by vigorous rubbing with a coarse towel, using quick, 
brisk action, the whole process not taking more than 
three minutes’ time ; in dressing, wear flannel next to 
the skin throughout the year. Second, eat plenty of 
plain, nourishing food, plenty of rare beef and mut- 
ton, partaking freely of fruits, fresh or stewed, and of 
vegetables, particularly the summer vegetables as being 
more digestible; ignore artificial sweets of all kinds, 
pies, hot puddings, pastries, heavy preserves, etc. 
Third, plenty of out-door exercise every day; take 
good long walks, not to over-fatigue, however; plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine, plenty of ventilation to your 
house and rooms at all times, day and night; let the 
fresh air into your sleeping-room at night, in winter ag 
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well as summer, and see to it in every way that you 
breathe pure oxygen every hour out of the twenty- 
four, instead of carbonic-acid gas poison; take plenty 
of sleep and at regular hours, and strictly avoid alco- 
holic drinks and tobacco in any form. 

These four—daily cold water bathing, good food, fresh 
air and exercise—form together the only specific blood- 


purifier known. Medicine, drugs and herbs will not 


alone purify the blood; the most they can do is some- 
times to aid and assist nature in making a start on the 
right road. 


THE MYSTERY. 
By 8. H. THAYER. 


OLD winds of winter swept the place 
Where one, in grief, had borne ber own; 
The frosts had sheathed each marble stone, 
And chilled the tears upon her face. 


She laid the little form to rest 
Whose soul had gone to him who gave ; 
She bent above the open grave, 

And felt the void within her breast. 


Ere yet the moon had waned, and lo! 
Another of her life was slain 
Of Death, that palled her heart again, 
And smote it with a tearless woe. 


Two lay together, side by side, 
Ard o’er their winter mounds were wreathed 
The buds that parting love bequeathed, 
Dying, alas! as they had died. 


Sometime from those two mounds shall spring, 
From living stems, the bude again, 
Updrawn by summer’s suns and rain, 

Blossoms of Nature's nurturing. 


** Sometime,” the childless mother said, 
‘* My waiting heart may go to mine, 
Where, cherished by a thought divine, 


The loves shall blossom that are dead.” 
April, 1882. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INEVITABLE. 
By Exveanor Kirk. 


ITH the exception of here and there a constitu- 
tional grumbler, the different phases of external 
nature are accepted with resignation and pleasure. 

As far as possible we prepare for the cold and the 
heat, the rain and the wind, and when taken unawares 
by an elemental disturbance—if not too seriously dam- 
aged—we bear our discomfiture bravely, and usually 
look back upon euch an experience as something quite 
out of the common, as well as a good joke. The 
reasons for such ealmness and patience are obvious. 
As soon as we know anything, we are made acquainted 
with the fact that the storm that interferes with our 
pleasure or spoils our finery is unavoidable. A child 


does not cry very often for the moon to play with, or 


long expect that the north wind which stiffens his face 
and congeals his blood will stop blowing on account of 
his dislike of it. | 

Submission to the disagreeable in external nature 
means a knowledge of its inevitableness. We have no 
power to modify or prevent any of its moods, so we 
adapt ourselves as far as possible to all of them,taking 
some comfort in the thought that we are not responsi- 
ble for results. It may seem somewhat far-fetched to 
endeavor to institute an analogy between external 
nature and human nature, since upon human nature 
devolves more or less responsibility. Still there is an 
inevitableness about human relations which it would 
be well to sometimes consider. On the assumption that 
a knowledge or realization of the inevitable helps us 
to bear what inevitably must be borne, let us look at 
the marriage relation. We all know that the institu- 
tion of marriage is still in a very crude and unsatisfac- 
tory condition. The desire for position, the love of 
money, the fear of being left to a single life, are some 
of the reasons that obtain with people whe ought to 
know better. For one motive and another, men and 
women come together in marriage too often without 
the mutual love which should be the foundation of 
such a life. 

Sometimes there appears to be this basis, but a 
short experience of ‘‘traveling in harness” proves 
that there was a mistake. Then again, love—such as 
it is—does here and there seem to exist; but in many 
instances it fails to give the comfort which was ex- 
pected. Of course there are great and glorious excep- 
tions to all this; but it will hardly be disputed that 
marriage in general is not as prolific of happiness as it 
ought to be, or as it certainly will be in the good day 
coming when education shall have lifted the world into 
a knowledge of good and evil. , 

Now, the law which brings a conscientious man and 
woman together in the marriage relation is as inevita- 


ble as the law of gravitation. Troubles and disagree- 
ments may come, but an inherent and mutual decency 
will keep this couple together and their disaffection a 
matter of profound secrecy. The question now arises, 
if a realization of the inevitable can accomplish as 
much as this, may it not be of more service by enabling 
those who suffer from the effects of certain traits of 
character, for instance, to realize that these traits are 
also inevitable ? 

To many persons who have, or think they have, 
greatcr causes for misery, the complaint of a wife that 
her husband does not understand her seems absurd ; 
and yet there is no more frequent, and, perhaps, no 
more acute unhappiness than proceeds from this cause. 
Women, as a rule, live much more in the imagina- 
tion than men, and have more time for the work of in- 
trospection. Their ideals are higher, but not infre- 
quently quite out of reach even by those disposed to 
attain to them. 

“If I could only find some real fault with my hus- 
band,” said a lady to an intimate friend; ‘‘but I have 
no complaint to make save the very common one of 
his not understanding me. He is the soul of honor, 
kind-hearted, generous, and an untiring friend. He 
has never, thus far, spoken an unkind or a hasty word 
to me, and I know he never will; and yet he has no 
more appreciation or understanding of my states of 
feeling, my intellectual and spiritual life, than my next- 
door neighbor.” 

Those persons who are alive to this great problem 
of human life understand perfectly that the remarks 
of this wife could be made by thousands of wives with 
equal sincerity. Whether or not they ought ever to 
be made is a question which admits of some doubt. 
It is a help to many temperaments to talk over troubles 
and perplexities with a sympathizing friend, and if the 
friend be disereet as well as sympathetic there may be 
no harm done. But it must be also true that when a 
woman reaches a mental condition where it is possible 
for her to speak disparagingly of her husband she is 
within easy distance of marital shipwreck. This 
article is intended mostly for this class of wives ; those 
who admit they have nothing to complain of and yet 
suffer intensely, and complain or not according as they 
are wise or foolish. 

‘““My husband does not understand me,” says an- 
other woman. ‘He is honest in all the relations of 
life. Heis not unkind, but he never reads a poem 
with me, or knows whether I am dressedin red flannel 
or cardinal velvet.” 

Here is another : 

‘*My husband is thoroughly goed. He hasn’t a sin- 
gle bad habit, and I know he loves me dearly, but, not- 
withstanding, be hurts me in the tenderest places. He 
often forgets to put in an appearance when I have in- 
vited guests, and never takes me to the opera, or seems 
care whether I have any amusement or not.” 

Still another : 

**My husband is the best man in the world, but he 
never seems to think I can get tired taking care of 
children or cooking his dinner. He eats and sleeps as 
if he thought it was my business to drudge from morn- 
ing till night.” 

The following remark I heard made not long ago by 
one of the loveliest women whom it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet. Those who do not comprehend 
the fineness of feminine sensibilities may be at a loss 
to discover where the loveliness comes in; but it is 
there all the same. There had been some lively and 
good-natured comparisons of husbands of our acquaint- 
ance, when the lady spoken of remarked, with height- 
ened color and flashing eyes: 

‘I don’t think it is very good taste for a wife to talk 
about her husband, but what will you think when I 
tell you that my husband never asked me to take a 
plate of ice-cream in his life? He knows there is 
nothing I like so well. We often have it for dessert, of 
course; but many times when we have been out walk- 
ing I ha¥e so wished, when passing ice-cream saloons, 
that he would ask me to go in, and because he hasn't 
has spoiled many a walk.” 

“Well!” remarked a plain-spoken oid maid, ‘‘I 
can conceive of your husband’s not thinking of 
such a thing, but I can not conceive of a wife who is 
on any decent terms with her husband who would 
refuse to ask for what she wanted. Why didn’t you 
tell him you would like some ice-cream?” 

‘*My husband knows my liking for ice-cream, and 
it is his business to ask me,” was the sensitive rather 
than the sensible reply. Now this wife credits her hus- 
band with a kind heart, and perfect honesty of purpose. 
She even admits that if the invitation had come from her 
he would gladly have accompanied her to any number 
of ice-cream saloons. This complaint seems silly as 
well as unwomanly, but it doubtless had its birth in 
other neglects which she did not speak of. The fail- 
ure of a husband to invite his wife to partake of ice- 
cream could hardly furnish grounds for divorce, but 
seems in this instance to have been ‘‘the feather that 
broke the camel's back.” Taken by itself it is certainly 


too absurd for a moment’s notice, but it can not be 
isolated. Such a state of affairs can only come from 
the extremest and most morbid sensitiveness, and how 
much a woman can do to overcome such a condition 
is the present question. Certainly not by brooding 
over apparent neglect, much less by talking about it. 
In these degenerate days, the woman who has an 
honest man for her husband is to be congratulated. If 
he is also kind, generous and provident, she has cer- 
tainly drawn a prize in the great lottery. It must be 
true that these wives who have nothing to complain 
of, and yet who suffer so much from lack of husbandly 
appreciation and sympathy, do not place a proper 
value on manly qualities. Is it not possible for a wife, 
in consideration of the cardinal virtues, to get on 
comfortably and lovingly with failure in the minor 
points? Such failure is inevitable. If the bread- 
winner’s head is full of business, to the exclusion of 
the new poem or favorite opera, ought a wife to feel 
aggrieved? If in the worry and press of commercial 
affairs a man forgets that his wife has invited guests 
to dinner, is it the part of common sense to be made 
miserable by it, since the husband will come home 
sober when he does come, and solicitous only for the 
comfort of his family? It is impossible for most men 
to understand how vital these things are to women, 
Even the best and tenderest will not infrequently fall 
short of the mark in such matters. Women asa rule 
enjoy details. Men asarule abhorthem. Why weep 
and pity one’s self because of this fact? Shall we be 
wretched because our oak tree is not an asparagus bed 
as well? 

I am not writing now of husbands who willfully 
hurt their wives’ feelings, but of men who are great 
and good in the large, and who fail in the smal! simply 
because the smal! does not appeal to them. This de- 
termination to find qualities that do not exist, to force 
responses from lips which may be warm and loving, 
but which are dumb to your wish, is a fruitful souree 
of misery in married life. Its effects are broad and 
far reaching. Education will ultimately develop more 
thoughtfulness in men and more philosophy in 
women, and for future generations, as well as for 
present comfort, wives would do well to consider the 
inevitableness of the situation, and as far as possible 
adapt themselves to it. Most of the class who suffer 


“from not being understood could extract much more 


comfort from life if they would only think so, besides 
insuring pleasant firesides and more harmonious 
children. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive queations, #ug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. | 


A gust of March wind has blown this scrap of conversation 
to our ears; it may serve as a hint to some kind but thought- 
leas husband : 

** Harry’s wife has made a gem of @ room out of that dull 
old parlor of theirs, Molly ; | do wish you could brighten up 
ours @ little. Harry says it’s cost almost nothing, for Sue did 
it all herself. A mere trifle for carpenter work and cloth has 
given the room another furnishing altogether.” 

“Yes, poor Sue; she has nothing else tou do now. She 
brought her embroidery over here the other afternoon, and I 
looked a little enviously at the pretty colors she was working 
with till I saw the tears dropping. She saw I noticed them, 
and she rolled the work up and tossed it away and said she 
should have to go home ; she conldn't bear,to see me working 
on the flannela for the children. ‘I feel so wicked,’ she said, 
‘when I see the dear little things go by our house, and when 
Harry said the reason you couldn't go with us to spend the 
day at grandma's was that you were hurrying to finish little 
Fred’s new kilt suit before his birthday, I was positively 
angry. Why is it that you have your darlings left to you, 
and mine were taken ?’ 

‘*T don’t feel so badly now about our house being so bare 
of all the pretty decorations that Sue is so skillfal about. 
Last winter, when every minute of my time and all my 
strength was spent nursing the children through the scarlet 
fever, with most of the housework and all the sewing to do 
for the family, Sue was taking lessons in embroidery and 
making the things we all admire so. But, take it all and all, 


_Iguese, Fritz dear, you'd rather have the brightness of our 


home with the children than Harry's without them.” 

‘* It's just another case of the dullness and stupidity of us 
men, Molly darling; I never thought how much you do for the 
home decoration, only you put it, I see, on the animated stat- 
uary instead of on the tables and mantels. I must cast 
about and see if I can't spare a little more cash to help make 
the work a trifle easier and give you a chance to mix a little 
embroidery In with stocking-darning.” 


What outward application, or medicine taken inwardly, will keep 
the skin smooth and fresh? What preparation will cleanse the hair 
and keep it free from oil 7 Respectfully yours, A. 

The smoothness and freshness of the skin depend on the 
general health, and it is impossible to prescribe for that with- 
out knowing the special needs of the individual. Calmness 
of mind, cleanliness, simple and proper food, exercise in the 
open air, are important preservers of the complexion. There 
are various advantageous applications to be made in case of 
sunburn, chapping or freckles. Look carefully to the general 
health, especially the digestive apparatus, before you begin 
@ special treatment of the skin, in which case the services of 
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a good physician are needed. The hair should require noth- 
jng but careful brushing daily and an occasional shampooing. 
The natural oi] should be no more than enough to render the 
hair glossy and smooth ; if there is too much, the washing 
will remove it. No application other than water with a little 
soap or mild alkali, such as borax or ammonia, should be 
used without special advice. Asis the case with the face, the 
skin of the head ja subject to a variety of diseases which 
cause dryness of the hair, its falling out, and the disagreeable 
ecaliness called dandruff. No one application is suitable to 
recommend for all these troubles. 


The poem beginning : 
** Chisel in hand stood the sculptor boy 
With his marble block before him,” etc., 
is by W. C. Doane, or ** Wm. Crosswell Doane, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Albany,” N. Y. It is admirable, I think. 

I desire to copy what will be much admired, I think, on the same 
subject, by the English Bishop Bonar. Quite a coincidence, on the 
same subject both bishops have written so admirably weil. I read 
thie question aloud in my parior, of the authorship of the poem, when 
a voice answered from the room adjoining, “ I know; I have it here 
pow,” and immediately brought the “ Fourth School Reader.” 


THE MASTER'S TOUCH. 
“In the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unecen ; 
To make the music and the beauty needs 
The master’s toach, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 
Great Master, touch us with thy skilifal hand; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 
Great Sculptor, bew and polish ua, nor let 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie! 
Spare not the stroke! do with us as thon wilt! 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred. 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord.” 
Please publish the above for K. L., who asked the question as to 
the authorship of the first-named poem. M. E. M. 
Another correspondent asserts that the poem, * Chisel in 
band,” ete., is by Bishop Heber; so the difficulty remains as 
at first, an uncertainty asto which is the author. 


A correspondent de-ires directions about solving the puz- 
zles of various kinds which appear from time to time in the 
paper. The nuwerical enigmas are solved by putting down 
as many figures as thcre are letters ia the puzzle. Then use 
your wit to discover one of the words described, and put the 
lettera down under the figures indicated ; as you work you 
will get clues which will lead on to the final discovery. In 
some of the mathematical puzzles a word or words stand for 


1234567890 
figures, such a8sportivel y, Which wae recently used. In 


that case 1 and 0 were easily discovered because 6 times t p, 
the divisor, was simply t p, and p from p left y. Then gs, 
which we bad already discovered to be 1, when taken from 
p left y (0), showing that there was but one unit’s difference 
between 6 and p, and that p had been * borrowed from” and 
60 was reduced tos; thuswe hadsp....... y, and the 
rest easily followed. For the other puzzles a comparison of 
them with the answers would euggest the means of solving 
similar ones. 


Will you tel] me through * Hints,” etc., of something I can use 
to soften the joints, cords and fleek of the hands, to facilitate piano 
practice, making them limber and pliable ? 

We know of nothing for external use which will be more 
than skin deep in its softening effects. Vaseline and the 
various preparations called cold-cream are advantageous 
for the skin. A proper condition of the health, judicious 
practice, not too much nor too prolonged at a sitting, ought 
to do all the limbering needed. 


It is both economical and desirable to utilize bits of Brussels car- 
pet in ruge. Can and will the Editor of this department suggest a 
cheap and casy method to preventing the edges curling up with use ? 

Very hopefully, READER. 

Try fastening little molds of sheet lead on the under side 
of the corners of the rags. We have seen such a rug in use 
for a year without any sign of curling at the edge. But it is 
bordered with fringe. 


If A. Z. will send his address to this column we will send 
it to some friends who offer reading matter. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE TIN-PAN PARTY. 
By S. Fanny Moors. 


** CYEE what I’ve found! A precious journal, con- 
taining all sorts of wonderful entries, and 
things quite as rare as——” 
‘*Rare indeed, Cousin Kate; and it will be a rare 
thing when I leave that journal ’round loose again!” 
and I jumped from my seat to regain my nonsense 


“You're too late to be very aggravating, Cousin 
May. I’ve already seen the account of the Burt boys’ 
pullet, which laid two eggs in one day.” 

“*No, Kate, it is you who are aggravating. I'll not 
claim a premium for that quality to-day.” 

‘*Now, my dear, sweet, lovely little Cousin May,” 
and she put her arm around me, ‘‘ you'll excuse me, I 
know, but I saw the heading of one page, and that has 
filled me with curiosity. Pray, what on earth is a tin- 


pan party ?” 
Cousin Kate is so very good and dear to me that I 


opened my journal] and read her what T had so care- 


lessly written—the account of an incident in which my 
good fortune had permitted me to take part. 
, Me., July 27, 1879. 

‘*Cousin Kate couldn't go to walk with me this after- 
noon, 80 I thought | would go and see the Burt chil- 
dren, and walk with them about their father’s grounds. 
When I went to the play-ground, they were nowhere 
to be seen. I thought they might be in the woods be- 
yond, and so I kept on, not intending to stop at the 
house. 

**Soon I saw a whole procession of little people com- 
ing out of the kitchen-door, all brandishing tin articles 
of various sorts, and following them were Mrs. Burt 
and two other ladies similarly armed and equipped. 

‘*Mrs. Burt came forward with a long-handled dip- 
per and tin spoon, shook hands with me, and intro- 
duced me to Mrs. Whitc, who held a toasting fork and 
gravy strainer, and to Mrs. Stuart, who had a sugar 
scoop, which she poised on the tines of a steel kitchen 
fork. 

** * Heyday !’ said I to myself, ‘ here seem to be three 
kindred spirits, but such a sight I never saw before.’ 

‘*T must have looked surprised, I know; still no ex- 
planation was given me. I stood talking with Mrs. 
White and Mrs. Stuart, both of whom I had met be- 
fore. 

‘*The children had gathered about the front door 
waiting for Mrs. Burt, who had stepped into the 
house. 

‘*Soon she appeared with atin cover fourteen inches 
in diameter and a child’s toy flat-iron, and these she 
gave to me. What I was expected to do I could not 
by any exercise of reason or imagination divine. 

**Mrs. Burt seemed to take it for granted that I was 
to be one of them, and as every one else seemed to 
acquiesce in whatever she did, I did not prove intract- 
able. 

‘*My look of amazement amused the children, but on 
secing my cover they gave a shout of laughter. Indeed 
its brightness and size would have attracted the notice 
of a knight errant of ‘ ye ojden time.’ 

*** What does all this mean, Mrs. Stuart? I asked. 

*** Tt means,’ said Mrs. Stuart, ‘ that if Mrs. Burt in- 
tends taking us to Patagonia or to Kamtchatka she 
will succeed ; but Mrs. White and I have been fur- 
nished for this expedition, whatever it may be, quite 
as unexpectedly as yourself.’ 

*** And the children, too,’ said Mrs. White, ‘are on 
tip-toe for coming events.’ 

‘*Mrs. Burt had been busy arranging the children 
for a procession, and when all were ready to move she 
came to where we were standing and asked us if we 
would be lieutenants to her company of soldiers, whose 
cause was ‘to guard the rights of culinary bliss.’ 

‘** Under what is this gallant company re- 
cruited?’ I inquired, being prepared .to hear it was 
Company A of Her Most Worshipful Highness the 
Queen of the Manse and of all Ingenious Frivolities 
for the Admiration, Wonder and Entertainment of 
Hungry Ones, or anything else it might occur to Mrs. 
Burt to name it on the spur of the moment. 

‘*Mrs. Burt said the company had no name, but the 
children should choose one by-and-by if they liked. 

‘*Mrs. White was First Licutenant, Mrs. Stuart 
Second and I Third. 

‘‘Our duty was to keep the children in order and to 
encourage, by our own exertions on the musical] in- 
struments given us, an equal amount of zeal on the 
part of the children. 

‘* Pans, wash-basins, muffin-rings, etc., soon testi- 
fied that we were doing our duty well, and that the in- 
spiration we were supposed to have had indeed in- 
fected the whole company. 

‘*Some of the soldiers were becoming incapacitated 
for duty on account of laughter, and for my own part 
my years were dwindling into the small and wee. 

**T could call on no one to ‘smooth from my forehead 
the wrinkles of care,’ for except the care of my licu- 
tenancy, and to see that I made music on my shield of 
atin cover, 1 was as free from that becoming fea- 
ture of years as the ckildren about me. 

‘“*Mrs. Stuart’s sugar-scoop, however much sugar it 
may have carried, was overflowing with fun. 

‘* We marched up and down the field and around it, 
and when we came to a halt I took the children’s 
names and their outfits down in my note book. 

‘*Ollie White, covers to six quart pail and four 
quart pail. 

‘*Walter Burt, small brown-bread dish, with tin 
cylinder in center, balanced on a stick, and played 
upon with poker. 

**Mabel Stuart, milk-pan and biscuit-cutter. 

‘Blanche White, cookie cutters of various shapes, 
and tamborine. 

Hugh Burt, wash-basin and old carving-fork. 

** Mollie White, bracelets of muffin-rings. 

‘*Edith Stuart, small skillet and shovel six inches 
long. 

‘*Wissie Burt, doll’s dishpan and pewter spoon. 

“« Horace Burt, covered pint pail with pebbles in it. 
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‘We were in that part of the field nearest the road. 
So occupied had we been that we had never thought 
of being observed. Just as we began our march for 
the right side of the field, a load of hay came in sight. 
On this lay a man who was trusting bis faithful horses 
to find their way homeward. 

‘* Hearing our novel music, he roused himself to sce 
what extraordinary thing was on foot. But apparently 
he could not satisfy himself as to what it was. When 
he was some distance past us we saw him stiil gazing 
back. A little boy, running behind to pick up hay as 
it fell, slackened his pace for an instant, but followed 
the hay-cart. 

“On reaching a shady spot we all sat down on the 
grass, and the sparkling eyes and rosy checks gave 
token of entire satisfaction. 

** Now every one told astory. Thea Mrs. Burt pro- 
posed that cach should sing a song, all the songs 
different, and all at once. 

‘“*The boys liked this. In fact it requires no genius 
to propose the one agreeable sport for boys—the art 
they excel in from three to fifteen or so—noise making. 

‘We tried songs at first, but the children being 
unable to sustain their parts, these were shortened to 
the vending of strect wares. . 

‘“‘The various commodities, of ‘ peanuts tin cints a 
quart,’ ‘lemonade five cents a glass,’ ‘strawbaries’ 
with the upward inflection, ‘shoe-strings’ as Horace 
Burt broke the knot in his when trying to get a small 
stone out of his shoe, and ‘old rags, bottles or hats,’ 
after the fashion of the city ragman, who, troubled 
with rhetorieal laziness, fails to sound his final conso- 
nants—all this and the clashing of accompanying tin- 
ware caused Mr. Burt to leave sermon writing, and go 
to his study-window. 

‘* No one of us heard that window open, but, looking 
up, Walter Burt exclaimed, ‘See papa laughing!" We 
all turned our eyes towa.:i |e study window, and sure 
enough, there stood Mr. Burt, laughing still, and evi- 
dently enjoying the scene before him. 

‘‘Mrs. Burt suggested a serenade. The children 
were more rejoiced than ever at the idea of serenacding 
their minister. Mrs. White, Mrs. Stuart and myself 
were a little dou'»tful, but as Mrs. Burt struck & goud 
note with her iron spoon on her long-handled dipper, 
we licuteoants took our places, did our duty faithfully, 
and the zeal of the children knew u> bounds. 

Mr. Burt threw his bead back und laughed and 
shook. At last all were laughing, and when the sere- 
nade was over, Mrs. Burt called for a speech. 

‘‘Mr. Burt made some profound salams, and very 
modestly declined. Mrs. Burt thought something from 
Mother Goose would be appropriate to the occasion, 
but, instead of that, Mr. Burt sang the following verse 
of Paddy’s Wedding : 

“* When Pat was asked if his love would last, 
Uh, the chancel it echoed with laughter, OU ; 
By the powers,” said ye may well say thai 
‘To the end of the world, and after, O."’ 

‘Turning round the corner of the house, we saw un- 
der the trees a table covered with good things which 
Mrs. Burt had ordered before our march, There was 
lemonade, and water, and milk. There were biscuit 
cut with Mabel Stuart’s biscuit cutter, and cookies of 
horses, pigs and birds, after the fashion of Blanche 
White’s cookie cutters. There were cakes baked in 
Mollie White’s bracelets, and all may have had their 
modicum of soda or cream of tartar from Wissie’s 
pewter spoon, and a thorough stirring from the big 
spoon that beat the long-handled dipper. 

‘*'The children were too busy drinking and putting 
the horses, pigs and birds away in safety to think of 
naming their company. 

“The lieutenants had plenty of work to wait on the 
guards of ‘culinary bliss." The birds took wing and 
disappeared, the pigs were dispatched with all the 
promptness of a Western porker, and no ranch of 
horses on the plains of New Mexico were ever so thor- 
oughly broken. 

‘‘ After this we all put on our things to go home, de- 
claring we had all had a good time, and that never be- 
fore in al! our lives had we heard of such a thing as a 
tin-pan party.” 


PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
COPERNICUS. 
By O. M. E. Rows. 


N Poland’s ancient city of Cracow there stands a 
colossal statue with the inscription : 
“Sta, Sol, Ne Moveare.” 

‘*Stand, O Sun, move not!” This sentence from the 
Book of Joshua suggests the patient struggles of Nich- 
olas Copernicus, whom the Poles delight to honor. He 
was born in Thorn, in 1473, the year Christopher Co- 
lumbus went to Spain to urge King Ferdinand to pro- 
vide ships that he might find the New World across 
the Atlantic. He received the clements of a classical 
and scientific education from his father, who was a sur- 
geon. While studying at the University of Cracow he 


read an astronomica) almanac written by Regiomon.- 
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tanus, the man who introduced decimal fractions into 
use jn mathematics. This almanac, with its curious 
observations about the planets, seems to have set the 
young Copernicus thinking; asthe falling apple, a cent- 
ury later, started a train of thought in Newton’s mind. 
This Polish boy observed closely ; and, what is far 
better, he thought about the things he saw. As he 
grew older he tried to find a reason for the rising and 
setting of the sun. Every school-boy knows now, but 
then no one had solved it. Copernicus had a natural 
liking for matiematics and astronomy. It is said the 
students ridiculed him because, wrapped in his long 
Polish gown, he spent the night hours at his garret 
window watching the glittering stars »s if he would 
wrest their secrets from them. After receiving a med- 
ical diploma he studied astronomy at Rome, under 
Regiomontanus, who became his friend. This famous 
astronomer made him a teacher of mathematics, a po- 
sition he filled with eminent success. At the same 
time he pursued his favorite study, and soon the fame 
of the pupil surpassed the master. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century political 
and religious excitement ran high. Savonarola had 
been burned in a public square in Florence for de- 
nouncing the vicea of the priests, the tyranny of 
princes and the immorality of the people. The first 
murmurs of the struggle that grew in.o the Reforma- 
tion already filled the air. Distracted from his studies 
by the tumult, the frugal, peace-loving Copernicus 
turned his back upon Rome and the brilliant court of 


. Leo X. He left in 1503, while Michael Angelo was 


transforming the misshapen, rejected block of marble 
into the wonderful statue of David. Through the 
kindness of his brother, a bishop, Copernicus was ap- 
pointed canon of Frauenburg, asmall town in Prussia. 
The opposition of the people was easily overcame. 
He devoted the morning to the duties of his sacred 
oftice. In the afternoon, he freely dispensed medical 
advice among the poor. After vespers in the old 
church of St. John he climbed to the cathedral tower, 
which still stands. There, alone with bis grand 
thoughts, he studied the heavens through the long 
nights, unless driven to bis cot by clouds and storms. 
Solitude is the tender nurse of great ideas. He talked 
little. Conversation seemed to him useless, unless 
with savants, on important subjects. Are not great 
thinkers smali talkers? What Emerson says of Dante 
is true of Copernicus: ‘‘ He was very bad company, 
and was never invited to dinner.” Visitors to Frauen- 
burg are still shown the ruins of a hydraulic machine 
that he built nearly four hundred years ago. 

High above the noise of the town, he spent a long 
life in working out his grand scientific problems, with 
careful observations and the best lights he had. 
Ptolemy, an E-ryptian, first proposed the theory that 
the earth was immovable; that the sun and planets 
revolved around it. The arguments of Aristotle and 
other Greeks had supported it, and for two thousand 
years Piolemy had been undisputed. Copernicus 
found this theury would not tally with what he ob- 
served. JBesides, it was too complex. The grand 
movements of the celestial bodies must be governed by 
simpler laws. Silent!y, year by year, the conviction 
grew upon him tliat the svn was the center of the solar 
system; that only the moon revolved round the earth; 
that the sun and stars are stationary ; that the earth is 
a planet whose orbit lies between Mars and Venus; 
that the apparent motion of the heavens is caused by 
the earth turning on its axis,and the stars are immense 
distances from us. 

The attention of astronomers from all countries had 
been directed toward him, an ey were eager for 
his theory, with the data and proofs. He hesitated 
about giving them to the world till he could verify 
their accuracy beyond doubt. Thus he worked for 
thirty-six years, with that infinite patience that so 
often accompanies genius. 

Meanwhile, the world had moved. Columbus had 
found the Western Continent. Other navigators had 
sailed round the world Sud settled forever the question 
ofitsshape. Voyagers round the Cape of Good Hope 
had seen the South Pole Star and the Southern Cross. 
The knowledge of geography and astronomy was 
widened, and truer views of the universe would follow. 
Every discovery that confirmed his theory was hailed 
with joy by the solitary watcher in the tower. 

All this time Copernicus was loyal to the Romish 
Church. He did not wish to be a heretic, yet the 
truth he had to tell was contrary to the doctrines of 
the church. He knew scientific questions were not 
settled by investigation but by the dogmas of the 
church. The tortures of the Inquisition, perhaps the 
stake, awaited those who dared affirm what its coun- 
cils denied. The mental struggle between his scien- 
tific belief and the obligations of his religious vows 
must have been agonizing to his timid conscientious 
spirit. Well may he have feared what maa can do, 
for nearly a century later, Galileo, threatened with the 
rack, was twice compelled to abjure the truth Coper- 
nicus spent his life in solving. Though he knew it 


not, the Protestant Reformation was opening a path 
down which his truth should one day march triumph- 
ant, for it made freedom of opinion in religion and 
science possible to the coming ages. Martin Luther, 
the monk, had defied the Pope, demanding reform in 
the abuses of the church, and asserting the right of 
individual conscience. 

History strongly shows that when reforms are de- 
nied revolutions follow. The wave of conflict began 
at the Diet of Worms, when Emperor and Pope com- 
bined against Martin Luther, who, single-banded, 
fought the battie for all Christendom against those 
who would lay chains on the human mind. It broke 
in aterrible flood in the Peasants’ War, in which a 
hundred thousand perished. The noise of this strug- 
gle must have penetrated even the quiet seclusion of 
Copernicus. Then the wave rolled on in the sack of 
Rome, breaking the supremacy of the Pope forever. 
This meant greater liberty in civil and religious 
affairs. The printing press had given books to the 
people in their own language, instead of the Latin 
manuscripts of the priests. 


There was a lull in the storm of war in 1543. Co- 


pernicus, now an old man of seventy, broken in health, | 


ventured to send the result of his patient, industrious 
life to the press. All he now cared for was to sce his 
immortal work in print. He waited at death’s door 
for days. When the first copy of his books came from 
the printer he received it with tears, clasped it feebly 
to his paralyzed side and quietly died. Without a 
telescope, with only the most crude appliances, he 
kept one unswerving purpose in the face of al! Jiscour- 
agements. His life teaches what history repeats almost 
toa monotony: ‘‘ Nothing is denied to well-directed 
effort, nothing is ever attained without it.” 

When he was beyond the reach of popes and coun- 
cils, half a century after his death, Paul V. condemned 
his books as *‘false, and opposed to the Word of Gd.” 
More than two hundred years later, when the system 
of Copernicus was universally acknowledged, another 
pope reversed this decisiop. 

Copernicus was buried at Frauenburg, under the 
shadow of that cathedral tower where he struegied 
through the weary years till he found out the secret of 
the stars. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
O you understand the difference between a cvr- 
rent and an undulation? Suppose two boys had 
a long,:slender iron tube, such as a gas pipe; and 
while one boy stood at one end and held a whistle in 
the tube, the other should stand at the other and blow 
through strongly enough to sound the whistle. Thi. 
would be an instance of a “current.” The air already 
in the tube would move along as the boy blew, and 
pass through the whistle ; and at last some of the very 
air from his mouth would reach the whistle and make 
the sound. Speaking-tubes in houses are fitted with 
whistles which are sounded in this way. But suppose 
the boy at one end struck the tube witha stone or ham- 
mer and the boy at the other end listened and heard 
the sound of the blow traveling along the iron. This 
would be an instance of ‘“‘undulation.” The particles 
of the iron would not move along the tube, but they 
would send the sound from one to another. Wheuo a 
person talks through a speaking-tube the sound goes 
by undulations. Wise men new say that they do not 
think there is really any current in electricity; its won- 
ders are performed by undulations, or in some other 
mysterious way ; but they often call ita ‘‘fluid” and a 
**current.” 

When this ‘“‘current” flows along a wire which is 
long enough to conduct it freely, all is dark and still. 
You cannot tell, by looking or listening, whether or 
notitis running. Bat if there is a break in the wire, 
yet the two ends are very close together, and are fitted 
with two charcoal points, the wave in leaping the gap 
will heat the charcoal points until they clow with 
brilliant light. Or if the force is caused to flow, at the 
break in the wire, through a sort of bridge formed of 
a thin strip of carbon or platinum wire, or some sub- 
stance which will not allow it to flow freely, it will 
heat this little bridge to shine and glow like red hot 


iron. 
Thus there are two ways of making a lampto be 


supplied by electricity instead of oil. One way is to 
make two points from the very best, hardest, purest 
carbon, and conduct the electricity through these, 
placing them close together, and letting the electricity 
leap from one to the other. But there is no carbon so 
hard that it will not slowly burn up in such a fierce 
heat as the electricity produces. Therefore you must 
have some sort of clockwork machinery or other de- 
vice which will push the points toward each other as 
fast as they are consumed. A lamp of this kind is 
calied an ‘“‘arc” lamp. The objection to it is that the 
points will joggle a little while they are burning away 
and the clockwork is bringing them nearer; or a little 
more will burn off at one instant than at another; and 


every time there is the least irregularity the blaze 
flickers. The other way is to provide a little bridge to 
conduct the undulations across the gap; thisis called 
the “incandescent” kind of lamp. But how shall this 
bridge be saved from burning up? By inclosing it in 
a glass globe, and pumping all the air out of the globe 
by an air-pump. The bridge cannot be burned if there 
is no air around it,if itis ina vacuum. Oxygen from 
the air, or some other source, is necessary to a fire. 
The objection to this way is that the apparatus is 
rather complex and costly. Arc lamps generally have 
a glass globe around them, but it is only to protect 
them and to keep sparks from falling about. Itis not 
a hermetically-sealed exhausted globe. The globe of 
an incandescent lamp is small and is perfectly air- 
tight. 

The lamps seen in city streets and parks and in large 
halls and stores, and which flicker somewhat, are are 
lamps. Incandescent lamps are much smaller; they 
resemble gas-burners sealed up in little glass bulbs; 
and they are better for parlors and chambers. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Newphews and Nieces : 
TNE first thing in order now is the flower-garden. 
4+. To be sure the ground was white with snow this 
morning, but that will last but a few hours, and the grass 
will be greener for it. Get a box of earth, if you can 
have no larger garden, and plant something, if it is 
only morning-glories. But I will leave yourfriend Polly 
Ann Thus to tell you what to do, only I protest against 
her excluding the boys from her flower gardening. 
Dear Nieces:” 

I have omitted Nephews, for I was not quite sure they would be 
interested iu flower-growing. Most boysthink it ix girls’ work to 
attend to the flowers; they have things of more importance to em- 
ploy their leisure time—marbies, tops, base-bad!!, and soon. That is 
all right, bat »ou can grow flowers too. The wisest king that ever 
lived found time to stady about them, for he spoke of trecs (and 
flowers too, I suppose), from the migh'y “cedar of Lebanon,” 
down to the “ hyasop”™ that grows on the crumbling wall, You can 
read abont it in Kings, fourth chapter, thirty-third veree. Our dear 
Saviour noticed the flowere, and took the “lilics of the fleld "es a 
text. You can findth~ verse in Matthew, sixth chapter, twenty-eighth 


verse 
lam very giad * Aunt Patience” is willing I shonid have alittle 
corner in her desk, ae TI would like to talk about the ** flower clab’ 


IL spoke of in my ‘ast letter. How many world like to joinit? Do 
ihear yvonaleay “aye”? Lam listening, but do not hear a single 
“no” Saall we name our “club” Union Flower Cinb”? 
It a in* to be a unanimous vote. What shall be the object of this 
clab? To raise plants from seed and find ont all we can abont them. 
Conditions of membership are, plant some seeds— more or leas— 
weed, water, watch, and care for them yourself, ani report your 
snecess in your letters to the Writing Desk. Then we shail get the 
benefit of each other’s experience, and so help one another. 

The frat thing in order will be to send for the seeds, James Vick’s 
ca'alognue ta on the table: we wil! look it over, beginning at the first 

rt: at A(where we beyvin to learn to read), and go through the an- 

nua'a, (See what annnal means). We wil! eeclect the easiest to grow, 
£2 most of you I auppose are new beginners in this work: 
Aly#sum; Aster (new pmony-flowered); Bal*am (camellia 
flowered); Browallia, (Calendula meteor) ; Candytuft, (waite rocket, 
Centaurea cyanue); Dianthus (laciuiatus flore-pleno, Gaillarda 
picta); Miguonette (Parsons’ new white); Druammondii, 
mixed; Portulaca, double; Zinnia, mixed. Climbers: Sweet Pess, 
mixed ; Nasturtium, mixed; Morning-glories, mixec. You may like 
some Gladiolns bulbe: turn to page §! and yon wi!! see you can get 
cood mixed bulbs for fifty centea a dozen. On pace 93 you will see 
‘Vigrida, a beantifal and curious bu'b. If you vet a!l or a parto 
these mentioned you will have a large bed or beds of planta. 

While you wait for the seeds to grow, find out ali yon can abon: 
them; what country they are natives of, where they get their 
names, how long they have been cultivated, and anything interest- 
ing or curious about them. Any questions you may wieh to ask, | 
w il anewer as far as I know. 

I must stop right bere, as 1 greatly fear Aunt Patience will shake 
her head at this long letter. In my next I will tel! you when to plant, 
how to plant, and what to plant in. PoLLy ANN Tus. 


sweet 


St. Tuomas, Ont., February 27, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
| was going to send you a card for Easter, bnt pa saye I had better 
send this twenty-five cents for the poor boys who sicep in the boxes 
and straw, I could not get any one to tage the paper, but thank you 
forthe pretty card you sent me. I was afraid you would never 
answer my letter, but pa says you wonld, and that yea liked litle 
girls in Canada as well as any others. Do you? Our bird ix so fuany; 
it wou ’t come out of its cage; but pa todk him out ths morning, and 
he wae so afraid he put him back again. I bave a dog named Top- 
sey, and he won't go to bed without the cat. Please answer soon. 
Your littie niece, Ameuia A, 


You could not have sent me a better Easter remem- 
brance. Very soon we shall send a party of ten poor 
boys to the hospitable West. Your money will help to 
send them. I do like little Canadian girls, and I should 
like to see you in your home with your pets. Don’t 
let the cat catch the bird. 

Syracuse, April 7, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Our Christian Union came yesterday, and as I read the letters | 
saw one from Fannie F. describing what I think muet be a caddie- 
worm. I have never seen one, but have read abon&them. They are 
the larve of a gronp of flies called phryganide (from phryganon, a 
Greek wor? meaning a etick). They live in wet places. Some of 
them fix their cases to stones or other objects in tue water, 

I think the ** Pictares of Great Men” in the paper are very inter- 
eating. 

I stayed out of school this morning for the purpose of attending 
church. The minister had a very nice sermon. The text was, * Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world.” 
With much love, 


Your affectionate niece, Frances M. W. 


Thank you for telling us about the worm; but we 
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should like to know a little more about it. Why does 
it fix its case to stones, etc.? Iam glad you like the 
“Pictures of Great Men.” You can scarcely imagine 
how interesting the lives of successful men and women 
are unless you study them. My little boys are begin- 
ning to study the prominent musicians, and they find 
many entertaining things in their lives which add to 
our enjoyment of their music. 


CHESTER, MARCH 5. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WOULD LIKE VERY MUCH TO BE ONE OF 
YOUR NEPHEWS. IAM JUST FIVE YEARS OLD. I 
CAN READ MANY BOOKS. I HAVE TWO LIT- 
TLE BROTHERS. THEIR NAMES ARE JAMES 
AND PHILIP. WE HAVE A SIDE-YARD AND A 
SAND-PILE AT THE BACK OF OUR YARD. 
WE HAVE LOTS OF TOYS. WE HAVE SCRAP- 
BOOKS AND OTHER BOOKS. 

GOOD-BYE. FROM FRED. 


It is fortunate your sand-pile, your toys and your 
books were not blown up and burned when all that 
great trouble came to your city. Which of the three 
boys in your family do you try to make the happiest— 
Philip, James or Fred ? 


Misston San Jose, Jan. 26, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

In my other letter I told you we were boarding. The next July we 
began keeping house. As we did not subscribe for The Christian 
Union onraelves, we of course did not see it. Although my int: rest 
never flagged, I kept putting off writing until I was fairly ashamed 
to. 

There are so many things to write about that I do not know which 
to choose. I might tell you about the nice times we had ihi« 
summer. Quite a nomber of our friends spent the summer 
at the Mission. The younger part of the party consisted of eight 
girle and two smal! boys) We had m&ny chances for roaming over 
the hills and through the cafion- (or ravines, as they would be called 
East) and exploring te our hearts’ content. Don't you think we had 
a good prospect fora “jolly "time? I can assure you we had it. 

Almost every day would see us starting to the cafion, some with 
lunch baskets and stout sticks, others with knapsacks and camping- 
enita, and all with ** mushroom hats ” 

Perhaps you do not know what those famous protectors from eun 
and rain alike were. When they first came several of the girls 
needed sun hata. We went to the only store, and inquiring for 
**broad-brimmed hats,” the owner brought out a lot of hate that 
had probably not seen the light for years. They were fifty-two inches 
in circumference, and having no perceptible crown, looked so like a 
mushroom that we immediately named them “mushroom hata” 
Each of the girls got one. 

The cows used to be our greatest terror. We almost always carried 
with us a littie cape which was lined with red. We always folded 
the red side carefully together so it would not be seen, 

One day, however, we got reckless, and thinking ourselves safe in 
a failen tree, one end of which rested against the bank, we “* un- 
furied our banner "and waved it wildly at the ca'tle, which were 
peacefully grazing not far from us. The reeult was that we made 
them very angry, and succeeded in getting thorough'y frightened. 
We never cid it again. 

That was only one of our exploita. Every day was full of all kinds 
of sice times. Do you not think | spent a pleasant summer? 

Ieuppose it is too jiate to wish you “a happy New Year,” dear 
Aunt Patience, but | can wish you a very happy one all the way 
througb. 

And now I must close ; with much love, and thanking you again for 
your kindness, Iam your niece, Grace M. 


I made a delightful visit to California the other even- 
ing. My new Postal Guide had just come, and as I 
turned over the leaves I noticed and read aloud some 
of the strange names in your State. A friend who sat 
in the easy-chair near me left his reading and gave us 
graphic accounts of many of the places, and we spent 
the whole evening traveling with him in that way. It 
was delightful. It seems now almost as if I had really 
been at the ‘* Mission.” 


Bonpb February 8, 1592. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Huntington, where the cousin Barton R. C. lives, is near the cen- 
tral part of Pennsylvania, on the Juniata River, in Huntington 
County. Youa+k why “ ner” and “she” are need when speaking of 
ships. I wonder if it is because they are dependent upon men? 

I bave been thinking somewhat about wharves apd docks, and it 
seems to me that the principal difference is that a dock is a place 
where vessels are laid up for repaire, while a wharf is a place where 
veesels are loaded and unloaded. 

I was much pleased with my card, and I like the verses very mach 
indeed. Piease accept the thanks of 

Your loving nephew, Epwin W. P. 


Yeu did well with your answers, but I think there is 
a little more to be said on the ‘‘ dock” question. The 
wharf is the wooden or stone or iron projection in'o 
the water, and the dock is the water between two piers 
into which the ship comes, or a place where ships are 
brought for repairs. Sometimes dock is used to in- 
clude the pier as well as the receptacle for the vessel. 


Worcester, March 14, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you please be my auntie? Ihave never been to school but ! 
study some lessons at home. I live in the city. We go out-doors 
to play, but it is not as pleasant as it is inthe country. My grandma 
lives in the country. I like to visit her, and one ewmmer my sister and I 
spent seven weeks with her. My papa has been to Florida this winter. 
He brought me some oranges and Southern moss. We have the 
“ Wide Awake.” Did you read about erry Pie and Castard Pie. 

"I thought they were very fanny. I am eight years old and my 
sister Alice is seven years old. My little consin Ethel is here visit- 
ing us, and she says she knows Aunt Patience. My mamma sends 
her love to you. Good by. 

From your loving niece, Mase. J. 8. 


Now I wonder what Ethel is your cousin, for I know 
an Ethel A. and an Ethel G. and an Ethel F. and an 


Ethel K., and I don’t know how many others. You | 
are wise to like the country. 


GREENSBURO, Ky., Jan. 30, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received the beautiful book you sent me some time ago, and 
and also the beautifal card you sent New Year's. I am ever so mach 
obliged to you forthem. Would you like a box of minerale anda 
few more arrow heads? If you would like them I will send them to 
you. My pete ure two fine shepherd dogs. ‘Their names are Nip and 
Tuck. I have a little brother whose nick-name is (hunk, and he is 
always begging mamma to put him in « box, and be sure to put In 
something to eat, and «end him on to New York. 

The other evening I was sitting before the fire,and Chunk was 
sitting in my lap, and he got to wriggliug and fell out of my lap, 
and I said, **O yes! you like to have fallen in the fire.” He got up 
and said “If I bad you would have to pay for me.” I have been 
trying to get a plume of Pampas grass to send to you, I had some, 
but I sent it to my aunts in New York, but I hope I will succeed in 
getting you some before long. I have been trying te get some 
subscribers for The Christian Union, but so far I have not got any, 
but am going to keep on trying. 

From your affectionate Nephew, Iisnny R. B. 


You are very kind to think of the grass for me. 
How beautiful it must look growing. I should value 
the minerals very much, but I think you have already 
sent me as Many as you ought to spare. That brother 
of yours is a comical little fellow. How much of his 
future happiness and usefulness depends on your 
example. Older brothers and sisters have a grand 
chance to do good. 


- 


“Tr. Louw, Mo. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Papa takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the nice letters 
from the children very much. 

I alzo want to be one of vour nicces. I have five aunties, bat I 
should like an Aunt l’atience very much. I haven't been to sehool 
this winter, but etady Latin and history at heme, and recite to 
mamma. 

| have a canary-bird which is very tame: he will eat seed from my 
fioger, aud will pick my dress, and do a great many other cunning 
things. I am collecting advertisement cards, and have 537, I have 
some very pretty ones. 

The first of thie year there was given to each one of the scholars 
in our Sunday-echoo! a little text-book for recording the texts of the 
sermon each Sunday, and if you have each text for the whole year 
you will be rewarded by a gold or silver dollar; ivm't that nice? I 
have every text #o far. 

Papa preaches a five-minutes’ sermon tothe children "mest every 
Sunday. With love to al! the coneine, 

Your loving niece, 

It is an excellent plan to make a record of the text ; 
and if you think about its meaning and the lesson your 
minister taught from it, so that when you see the text 
it will remind you of it, your book will be a very valu- 
able one, and worth more to you than the silver or 
even the gold dollar. 


Latuma 


Monpbay Evgenine, March 6th. 
Dear Cousin Rex: 


I have long wished for a boy cousin. Not one of the kind with 
taper moustaches, tral.ing overcoat-, and tricksy canes, but a gen- 
uine boy cousin. Now don't you think I have been etupid? Here 
my own Aunt Patience has told me many atime about her boy Rex 
and hie doings, while I have never thought until this moment that 
that boy must be my courin. I amso iad that you are her own 
boy, because if you were only her nephew, that would make our 
relationsaip doubtful. If you can accept such a feeble apology I 
would like to make your acquaintance I shall have tocues# your 
age, and you must give me three trials. Firat, I think you are about 
ten. A yearor two wont make much difference, though ten-year- 
old Bert says. “ Why, Carlie is such a ‘ittle boy, he’s only nine !” 

Bert, you know, is my next door neighbor, and almost as good as a 
cousin, He comes to see us quite often, and tells hie mother, “* Weil, 
I like to go to that house, they treat me like somebody; and I talk 
with them about books, and such things, and they don't shove a fel- 
low round like acat.’ Hi« father being a druggist sells tobacco in 
several forms, which dixpleases Bert immensely. * Why, papa,” he 
says, “if it isn’t nice to ure tobacco wouldn't want to sell it.’ 
What do yon think about it? Ask your mother ifall droggists do 
the same. Bert, however, in epite of needed reform, flnd« the world 
a pleasant place, and by him! should judge it very nice to be ten 
years old. 

But perhaps you are fourteen. If you are, I will tell you about 
another boy. Now, wouldn't wish my cousia to be just like Arthur, 
though be is a pleasing and really lovable boy ia many things. Ile 
is kind and gentleman! y, but for some reason “ he thinks it smart to 
be mean,” as one said of him. I! can't imagine where he got the 
idea, for the wise old Preacher tella us, ** It is aa sport to a fool to 
do mischief,” and “ It is abomination to a fool to depart from evil,” 
and, afier all, [think he knew. Arthur bas heard these words, I 
aim sure, for his father is our minister. Can it be he has ears to hear 
and doesn’t hear? or is he unfortunate in being a minister's boy? 
Perhaps your mother knows. Wel!, Arthur thinks he has a cood 
time if he is letalone; but I can't help feeling that, if he is « sam- 
pie, it must be rather danzerous to be a boy fourteen years old—for 
I hope his age has something to do with it. 

And then there's his brother Wil!. You will want to hear abont 
him, whether you are ten, fourteen or a+ Will hime-eif ta. 
If there is such a thing as second childhood, this boy knows about it. 
The kinks outside of his head are equaled only by those inside. “* He 
is just too Comical for anything.” Le whoops and tumbies around 
in a way to prove a most troublesome comfort. Yet he would do 
very well as a cousin, except for one thing. In spite of his bluster 
he is a bt of a coward—yes, a moral coward, which is a hard name 
fora boy. I hope your mother will have te explain that too. Will 
doesn’t seem as comfortable as either Bert or Arthur, and I think 
there is a struggle going on in his heart. Sometimes one side wins, 
when I feel it must be grand to be a boy of sixteen. Sometimes the 
other side gains, when it seems terrible. Now, 1 don't know about 
this myself, but perhaps you have some wise biy cousin wh» doesn't 
belong to me, yet who could help you, aud you could help me, and I 
could he'p these boys: for if Bert is right, Arthur is wrong; and if 
Arthar is right, Bert must be wrong, and Will wants to know what to 
do. They are all dear boys, and I don’t want one of them t» make a 
mistake. Now, my kind little cousin, if you have borne with me so 
far you have shown yourself worthy of being Aunt Patience’s boy, 
and [ will try you no longer, but wil! close, sending love to your 
mother, Trixie and Charity, and signing myself, 

Yoar very loving cousin, Hops. 


Rex thinks he would like to have some of the other 


boys read his letter and tell what they think about it. 
After they have something to say about it I will give 
my views on the subject, as the speakers say. I don’t 
want to wait to say this: If | werea boy, choosing my 
life business, I'd choose as clean a one as I could; and 
if | were a druggist I'd do my very best to sell only 
the things that are likely to do good. Of course I 
know what some of the very wise people will say; 
they will ask me what a man who believed homeo- 
pathic medicines were the only ones really useful 
should do about selling allopathic drugs. If he can, by 
all means let him go into the homeopathic drug busi- 
ness. The time is coming, boys and girls, and I wish 
every one of you would help it on, when men and 
women will stop making and selling simply to get 
money or to enjoy the satisfaction of power. 

If Polly A. Thus began with the girls I have ended 
with the boys, so you are even. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously aeknowledged, ‘ . st 


5 


Ralph ard Helen A., . 
Lottie, Georgie and Clara Diehl, . . 10 
Total, $59 55 

Affectionately, Aunt 


PUZZLES. 
PUZZLE FOR LITTLE PUZZLERS. 

May 7, 11, 8 down 12, 14 sewa 7, 3, 13, 15,12. First she began to 
7, 8, 2, 6, 9, 15 her eyes out of the window. She saw a 8, 2,6, 9, 10, 
7, 12, 14, 1 at the depot opposite. Next the 1, 14,7,% man went 
1,6,7, 1% Then she watched a 5, 6, 12 in a 12, 9, 15, 4, 6, 10, rolling 
9, 1S the street. 7, 3, 14, 15 she took a 10, 6,1 and woke 12, 
5, 3, 14 dark 12, 3 sew, and her 8, 6,7, k unfinished. What was little 
May's fault? F. A. P. 

RAYMES. 


(Fill the blanks with words that rhyme.) 


They wandered forth beneath the ——, 
And stood beside the pasture —-, 
And gazed upon the planet—— : 

rill thus to her he aaid, 


“ This pleasant spot | scon must —— 
Although I fear your Leart ‘twill ——, 
I go, my fortane to -—, 
And then I will return. 


T'll sail unto some foreizn —, 
And when I'm there I'll eager ——, 
While you ehal! pray that naught may —— 
Or stay me in my task. 


“ With joy I'll gather the golden —— 
And when returned to my native —-, 
Land my gold yours to —-, 

We li take our pieasure.”’ 


“ [know you mean weil,” she —, 
** But when you come | shall have ——, 
My hopes al! gone and laid— 
Thus ends the measure. S. H. Hi, 
DEC APITATIONS. 


|. Behead an agricultural prodact and leave one of the causes of 
ita production. 

2. Behead a month and leave a curved wal! of masonry. 

3. Behead a negative and leave part of Ohio. 

4. Behead the glory of woman and leave that which is necessary for 
our existence 


5. Behead a flower and leave a much used finid. “ Pror.” 


DROP-CONSONANT PUZZLE. 
O- -O- --i-- --OW-y,-@ --ey--i-< 
@--@e-l--+ --8&--; 
&-+,."—[-0--- - - OW, 
Frank May. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. Temper. 
2. A variety of fine clay. 
3. A Scriptura) mountain. 


4. The god of love. ANN A. GRAM, 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


How can the number forty-five (45) be divided into four euch parts 
that if to the first part you add 2, from the second part you subtract 
2, the third part you multiply by 2, and the fourth part you ¢@' vide by 
2, the sum of the addition, the remainder of the enbtraction, the 
product of the multiplication and the quotient of the divisten wil all 


be equa. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 30. 
Syuare Word. ABCEN D 
BILVER 
CLEAVE 
EVAD E'S 
NEVER S 
DRESSY 


Presidents af the United Statea.—1. Abraham Lincoin. 2. Chester 
A. Arthur. Ulys-ea 8S. Grant. 4. Andrew Johneon. 5. John 
Quincy Adams. 6. William H. Harrison. 

Numerical Enigma.—Axe, to, call, tax-co lector, tel!, to, or, let. 

Trana positions. —Meata—steam, March—charm, Kate-— take, Kated— 
trade, Felt—left, Peach—cheap, Sim le maples, 
Teach—cheat. Bow] —siow. 

Cross-word Enigma. —Gambetta. 

Complete sets of answers received at the same time from M.J. G. 
and Jas. B. Dunhaw. Others from Frank May, J.8. Harley, 8. H.H., 
Mary Penrose and Mary E. Wolfe. 
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Science and Art. 


THE MAY MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


The month of May will be a red-letter month in the 
musical world. In it there will be given the three 
greatest musical performances ever attempted in this 
country, and they will probably even surpass in variety 
and scope any that Europeans have ever enjoyed. The 
three festivals, each under the musical direction of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, will be given in New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. The New York Festival, 
which is of course the most important, will be tremen- 
dous in its proportions, and the laborious preparations 
for it have been for many months in active progress. 
This festival has been long a pet project of Mr. 
Thomas’s, and to carry it out the ‘‘New York Music 
Festival Association ” was organized a year ago, with 
George William Curtis as President. The Association 
bas received the pecuniary support of a large number 
of New York and Brooklyn gentlemen, so that the 
directors are not hampered by struggles to make the 
Festival pay for itself. As a beginning two large 
choruses were formed, one in New York and one in 
Brooklyn, which have been rehearsing under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Thomas during the winter. These cho- 
ruses will be assisted at the Festival by societies of other 
cities, including the ‘‘ Handel and Haydn” of Boston, 
the Cecilian of Philadelphia, the Oratorio Society of 
Baltimore, and the Festival Association of Worcester, 
Mass., making a force of 3,200 carefully trained sing- 
ers. It is an interesting fact that the majorMy of the 
singers are Americans. Mr. Thomas, in an interview 
with the New York ‘‘Herald,” says that the women’s 
voices are better than those found in European socie- 
ties, and that the altos and basses are rich and full, al- 
though the American tenor is naturally light in quality. 
This magnificent chorus will be re-enforced by an 
orchestra of 800 picked performers. Some idea of the 
grandeur of such a body of musicians may be gained 
from the fact that while in the largest symphony 
orchestra in the world (The New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra) there are only twelve double basses, in the 
Festival Orchestra there are fortyf-these instruments; 
there are fifty first violins and fifty second violins, be- 
side the full complement of other instruments. It may 
be safely asserted that no such full and perfect orches- 
tra has ever been gathered together before in any coun- 
try. The players come chiefly from New York City. 
The instrumentalists will be assisted by Dudley Buck, 
at a great organ specially built for the Festival Associ- 
ation by Rovsevelt. 

To complete the remarkable musical array of the 
Festival, there is a list of famous vocalists who will 
take the solo parts; this list includes the names of 
Mme. Gerster, Annie Louise Cary, Miss Emily Winant, 
Campanini and Galassi, Henschel, Myron W. Whit- 
ney and others. The chief soprano is Frau Fried- 
rich-Materna, Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House at Vienna. ‘She is,” says Mr. Thomas, ‘‘con- 
sidered in Germany the foremest singer of the day 
in grand dramatic réées which require a broad and 
powerful interpretation of the sentiment, and a voice 
of ample proportions but beautiful quality.” 

The building selected to hold this army of musi- 
cians, and the immense audience which it will of 
necessity attract, is the Seventh Regiment Armory. 
The stage for the chorus and orchestra will be almost 
a city block long and nearly a hundred feet decp. In 
consequence of the necessary use of this great space 
there will be left room for only 7,000 seats, but 
the directors have determined, in order to obviate the 
discomfort and danger of a standing, surging crowd, 
to sell only tickets enough to fill the seats. Season 
tickets with seats will cost $15, and any seats not dis- 
posed of in this way will be sold for each evening 
concert at $8, and for each afternoon concert at $2. 
The hall is so large that if the seats for the audience 
were placed on the flat floor, not only would the sound 
be diminished to the listeners by rising, but the view 
of the stage would be obstructed for those in the 
rear. To remedy this the floor will be divided into 
four sections, each of which will rise nine inches 
higher than the one in front of it. The Festival will 
be given in seven evening and afternoon concerts 
commencing on May 2, next, and continuing through 
the week. The following are the main features of the 
programme for the whole Festival, with the omission 
of some details : 


Tuesday, May 2—First Evening Concert. 


Canutata—“A Stronghold Bach. 
(Choruses, and Solos by Messrs. Whitney and Candidas.) 


Recitative and Aria—“ Absecheulicher” (** Fidelio”)...... Beethoven. 
(Frau Friedrich-Materna. ) 


(Mise Cary, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Henschel, Chorus, Orchestra, 
Organ.) 


Wednesday, May 3—First Matinee. 


(Overture and Solo by Sig. Galassi.) 


Symphony in ©, No. Schubert. 
(Mme, Gerster.) 

Overture—“ Manfred”... Schuman. 
(Mr. Henschel.) 

Beene and Aria—“ Oberon” .... ces Weber. 
(Fran Friedrich-Materna.) 

(Sig. Campanini.) 

Overture—“* Ruy Mendelssohn. 


Wednesday, May 3—Second Evening Concert. 
(Beethoven Night.) 
Symphony, C Minor (No. 5, Op. 67). Missa Solennis. 


Thursday, May 4—Second Matinee— Wagner Programme. 

This matinee will be devoted to the performance of selections from 
the four operas which Wagner built up on the myths of the Niebe- 
lungenring : they are, 1, ** Das Rheingold,” in the nature of an intro- 
duction to the other three operas or trilogy; 2, ** Die Walkire ;’ 
8, * Siegfried ;” 4, ** Die Gotterddamerung.” 

Friday, May 5—Third Evening Concert. 
Oratorio—" Ieracl in Handcl. 


(Mrs. Osgood, Miss Schell, Miss Cary, Mr. Candidas, Mr. Remmertz, 
Mr. Whitney, Chorus, Orcheetra, Organ. 


Saturday, May 6—Third Matinee. 


The numbers on the programme for this matinee will be chiefly 
selections from the various operas, in which the soloists will largely 
appear. There wil! be compositions by Corelli (1653-1713), Stradella 
(1645-1678), Boccherini (1740-1806), Cimarosa (1754-1801), Spontini 
(1754-1851), herybini, Roseini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, and Bazzini. 


Saturday, May 6—Fourth Evening Concert. 


Symphony to Dante's “ Divina Commedia.................... Liszt. 
(Grand Orchestra, Women’s Chorus, Organ.) 
amd Asia... . Rubinstein. 
(Mme. Gerster.) 
Chorus—“ Die Wagner. 


Hooks and Authors. 


SONGS AND LYRICS.! 


The fine poetic feeling and delicate purity of expres- 
sion disclosed by Miss Hutchinson in this dainty book 
are more keenly appreciated with each successive 
reading,the unobtrusive beauty of her verse discovering 
itself more and more to the sympathetic mood. 
There is a -pcrvading charm throughout the book 
which reveals its secret to the sympathetic rather than 
the critical faculty, and that is good evidence of the 
presence of the incommunicable spirit of true poetry. 
Bold figures and striking conceptions are lacking, but 
the atmosphere of the invisible world of truth and 
beauty, out of which the poet is always bringing his 
visions for duller eyes, pervades and illumines the whole 
volume. One is constantly reminded of the old Persian 
story of the man who had walked through a garden 
and was betrayed by the scent of the rose which fol- 
lowed him. These delicate melodies, blown from yellow 
harvest-fields and beds of violets, are the outflow of a 
nature which has made its home with whatever is pure 
and true and beautiful. 

There are poems which convey very definite and 
sharply defined ideas, and there are poems which scem 
like the unstudied utterance of the poetic mood, and 
open the world of poetic insight and feeling without 
striking any great highway through it. Miss Hutcb- 
inson’s verses belong to the latter class. They bring 
one into harmony with the invisible beauty of life, and 
by their sweetness, their purity and their poetic im- 
pulse suggest more than they express. Whatcould be 
more tenderly poetic, more delicately beautiful than 
these lines, entitled ‘‘ Harvest”: 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, 

Is the wind’s song, 
Astir in the rippled wheat 

All day long. 
It hath the brook'e wild gayety, 
The sorrowful cry of the sea. 

Ob hush and hear : 

Sweet, sweet and clear, 

Above the locust’s whirr 

And hum of bee 
Rises that soft, pathetic harmony. 
In the meadow grass 

The innocent white daisies blow, 
The dandelion plume doth pass 

Vaguely to and fro— 
The unqguiet spirit of a flower 
That bath too brief an hour. 


Now oth a little cloud all white, 
Or golden bright, 
Drift down the warm, blue sky ; 
And now on the horizon line 
Where dusky woodlands lie, 
A sunny mist doth shine, 
Like to a veil before a golden shrine, 
Concealing, half revealing, 
Things divine. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet 


* Songs and Lyrics. By Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. (Boston; 
James R. Osgood & Vo.) | 


Is the wind's song, 

Astir in the rippled wheat 
All day long. 

That exquisite music calls 
The reaper everywhere. 
Life and death must share, 

The golden harvest falls. 


So doth all end— 
Honored philosophy, 
Science and art, 
The bloom of the heart ; 
Master, Consoler, Friend, 
Make thou the harvest of our days 
To fall within thy ways. 


Equally fresh and finely imaginative is the poem 
** A Cry From the Shore :” 
Come down, ye greybeard mariners, 
Unto the wasting shore! 
The morning wiuds are up. Tie gods 
Bid me to dream no more. 
Come, tell me whither I must sail, 
What peril there may be, 
Before I take my life in hand 
And venture out to sea! 


‘* We may not tell thee where to sail, 

Nor what the dangers are ; 

Each sailor soundeth for himself, 
Each hath a separate star : 

Each sailor soundeth for himself, 
Andonthe awful sea 

What we have learned is ours alone ; 
We may not tell it thee.” 


Come back, O ghostly mariners, 
Ye who have gone before ! 
I dread the dark, impetuous tides ; 
I dread the farther shore. 
Tell me the sécret of the waves ; 
Say what my fate shail be— 
Quick! for the mighty winds are up, 
And will not wait for me. 


** Hail and farewell, O voyager ! 

Thyself must read the waves ; 

What we bave learned of sun and storm 
Lies with us in our graves : 

What we have learned of sun and sto-m 
Is ours alone to know. 

The winds are blowing out to sea, 
Take up thy life and go!” 


The tender music of the poems which make up 
this thin volume, of whose quality these quotations 
are fairly representative, will be best enjoyed by those 
who listen to it in quiet hours and with a mind at rest. 
The harmony, repose and naturalness which are often 
missed in more pretentious poetry are noticeably 
present in Miss Hutchinson’s work, and, witha gift 
of genuine insight, have combined to produce verse 
as rare in spirit as it is delicate in quality. 


PROF. HUXLEY'S ESSAYS:' 

Professor Huxley has gathered into a volume thir- 
teen addresses and essays which have appeared in 
various periodicals during the last seven years. There 
is great vigor of thought and excellence of style in all 
the articles, but we are most impressed by the catho- 
licity of the author’s interest and the liberality of his 
views. He displays a wonderfully keen insight into 
the value and beauty of every aspect of human life; 
and alludes to beliefs he does not accept always most 
respectfully. 

An unjust conception of Huxley is quite common ; 
it pictures him as an ardent and aggressive materialist ; 
and a materialist he certaialy is, according to the usual 
sense of the word. He is, however, never violent nor 
denunciatory, nor loses his esteem for human life, as 
shallower minds so often do when impoverished by 
materialism. Nor yet does the English naturalist nar- 
row his mental vision down to science, the advance- 
ment of which he constantly and earnestly advocates. 
To illustrate his mental breadth we make a quotation : 
He says (p. 46), ‘‘in the mass of mankind, the esthetic 
faculty, like the reasoning power and the moral sense, 
needs to be roused, directed, and cultivated; and I 
know not why the development of that side of his 
nature through which man has access to a perennial 
spring of ennobling pleasure should be omitted from 
any comprehensive scheme of university education ;” 
and adds: ‘‘I should like to see professors of the fine 
arts in every university, and instruction in some 
branch of their work made a part of the Arts curricu- 
lum.” On the next page, speaking of the great classes 
of things knowable, he writes: ‘‘A second class com- 
prehends all that knowledge which relates to man’s wel- 
fare, so far as it is determined by his own acts, or what 
we call his conduct. It answers to Moral and Re- 
ligious Philosophy. Practically, it is the most directly 
valua’le of all forms of knowledge, but speculatively 
it is limited and criticised by that which precedes and 
by that which follows it in my order of enumeration.” 

These citations illustrate the most remarkable 
though not the most immediately obvious quality of 


1 Science and Culture, and other Essays. By Thomas Henry 
Huxley. (New York : D. Appleton & Co.) 
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thesé essays—a subtle component in all: a strangely 
impartial appreciation of the absolute and relative 
values of every form of human activity. We meeta 
character that is intensely humana through many-sided 
sympathy. 

The essays are written with all Huxley’s peculiar 
clearness and force, and, we think, with a richer diction 
than his earlier compositions. His pages are embel- 
lished with many fine metaphors and enlivened by 
touches of humor. The matter no less than the style 
earns hearty praise. The ideas are never superficial, but 
deep-rooted ; in clearness they are crystalline } logic&lly 
they are in perfect order; though someti abstruse 
they are always comprehensible. 

The subjects are partly educationat, partly scientific 
and philosophical. ‘‘ Science and Culture,” ‘‘ Univer- 
sities,” ‘‘ Technical Education,” Joseph Priestly,” 
‘“‘Conscious Automaton Theory,” and ‘* Evolution in 
Biology” are samples of the topics treated. We hope 
that every one who is interested in any of the subjects 
dealt with in these essays will consult this capital 
book. He can hardly fail to find his own thoughts 
made clearer and new thoughts added to his mind. 


The Making of England. By John Richard Green. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) Mr. Green is by far the most 
popular historian of the day. His brilliant power of geuer- 
alization aud his remarkable gift of historical narration have 
combined to win him a very unusual audience. Probably 
no historical work in recent years has had s0 quick and wide 
a sale as the ‘‘ History of the English People,” and certainly 
none has better deserved it. Mr. Green is not only a paticnt 
investigator but a literary art!st, whose qualities of style are 
of so high an order that they give value to his work apart 
from ite historical importance. The pupil of Freeman and 
Stubbs, he has united to the accuracy and fullness of research 
which characterizes these historians a brilliancy of presen- 
tation which neither of them pocsesses. In this volume he 
has bappily supplied a want which all readers of English 
history bave felt, and has thrown light upon one of the most 
curious and difficult problems in history. It is a very singu- 
lar fact that while Rome left a profound impression upon 
Gaul, evident to this day, few traces of Roman power are 
visible in England, which lay just across the channel. Both 
provinces were governed by the same scheme of adininistra- 
tion, but while the civilization of Rome rooted itself perma- 
nently in French soil, the traces of it have almost been lost 
in England. Mr. Green shows very clearly that the answer 
to this question is found in the fact thatthe Britons, who 
felt the impress of Roman power, were driven absolutely 
from English soil and that the new settlers were free from 
any contact with them. The resistance of the Britons was 
long and tenacious, but the Saxons either exterminated or 
exiled them, and in the end the country remained the abso- 
lute property of the invaders. The volume abounds in all 
those charming qualities of style with which Mr. Green's 
readers have become familiar, and betrays that mastery of 
the subject which alone could weave into a clear and lucid 
narrative @ great number of contemporancous historical 
threads. 


Hopes and Fears for Art. By William Morris. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) Mr. Morris, who ts a disciple of Ruskin— 
with a gift of saner speech—an artistic crafteman and a poet 
who has helped to make a definite school in verse, bas col- 
lected in this neatly-made volume five of his lectures upon 
art, delivered on different occasions in London and Birming- 
ham. The topics deal almost exclusively with art in common 
things—in the houses we live in, the furniture, the utensils 
and the furnishings. The author regrets that these lesser 
arts, so-called, should ever have been divorced from that 
which we now call art par excellence, such as painting and 
sculpture. For thie was not always so. Since the seven- 
teenth century growth of the commercial spirit, which 
aims to supply everything in quantity and for pure profit, 
nothing is vow made beautiful except machinery and ord- 
nance of war. He says: *‘I do not think it too much to say 
that no man, however original he may be, can sit down to- 
day and draw the ornament of a cloth, or the form of an 
ordinary veseel or piece of furniture, that will be other than 
a development or a degradation of forms used hundreds of 
years ago; and these too, very often, forms that once had a 
serious meaning, though they are now become little more 
than a habit of the hand; forms that were once perhaps the 
mysterious symbols of worships and beliefs now little re- 
membered or wholly forgotten.” He candidly expresses his 
fears that this default cannot be easily remedied, but he is 
sure, none the less, that it ought to be—that art should once 
more be universal, ‘‘ made by the people and for the people; 
a joy to the maker and user." He thinks that if art is not to 
be a possession for all there will soon be no art to share with 
any. The style of these lectures is of that kind which takes 
the audience into colloquial intimacy, and the true and bright 
remarks in them are more numerous than we can well set 
forth in a little space. It will repay the reader to turn to 
the book iteclf for them. 


The World's Foundations. By Agnes Giberne. (New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros.) Multitudes have expressed their 
gratitude to the authoress of ‘‘Sun, Moon and Stars” for 
their first delightful knowledge of the heavens, and now 
their gratitude is deepened by this volume which opens to 
beginners the facts and wonders of the science of geology. 
But here is no dry compendium. crackling with scientific 
terms, but a charming story of the building of the planet on 
which we live. The old as well as the young will find pleas- 
ure in the clear and accurate teaching. The earth will as- 
sume a new interest as the authoress teaches how to read the 
record of ite crust and its hiddea rocks, recites the story of 


olden days woven from the age of lower animals, fishes, coal, 
reptiles, chalk, mammals, ice and man, and then views the 
past in the light of the present, and explains rivers, glaciers, 
volcanoes, earthquakes, corals, etc. Observation will be 
quickened in every child to whom this book shall be read, 
and @ lively interest in scientific studies awakened by the 
animated and interesting style in which information is con- 
veyed. Tbe reverent spirit in which the book is written 
adds to its value, and thus the science which so many have 
used in attempts to destroy faith only reveals the wisdom 
and power of Him who “ of old laid the foundation of the 
earth.” 

Beliefs About Man. By M. J. Savage. (Boston: George 
H. Ellis.) One need not go farther than the vestibule of this 
volume to know its contenta, for the two sonnets that are 
placed there declare the drift of the author's thought. The 
label on the outer gate even is sufficient. If the reader does 
not agree with Mr. Savage he at least knows what he means, 
and that is a great advantage in these days of misty thought. 
There is much that is commendable in Mr. Savage's thoughts 
and beliefs; there is much that is to be condemned. He 
boldly differs with the Apostle, asserting his belief that there 
ure a thousand names whereby we must be saved. [le is at 
world-wide distance from all the positions of evangelical 
theology, and his book is of value in disclosing what he 
teaches to his people. It is an exposition only of his own 
thoughts, not of the inspired Word. The Bible docs not 
even furnish a text. This is a companion volume to * Belief 
in God,” both being sermons or lectures delivered in Unity 
Church, Boston. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Victor Hugo rises before six in the moraing. 

—A ‘St. Peter’s Magazine " is about to appear in London. 

—Itis said Charles O'Couvr is writiug his autobi- 
ography. 

—Mr. Howells moves about so fast that it ie hard to 
follow him. 

—The revision of the Welsh Testament has been given up 
for the time. 

—A volume of “Clever Things Said by Children” is one 
the forthcoming English novelties. 

—Caseell’s great Illustrated Bible is to be issued in serial 
form, with new and original designe. 

—The manuscript of the opera of ‘* Traviata” was sold in 
Paris the other day for 22 000 francs. 

— We are very giad to see that Mr. R. H. Shepherd bas iu 
preparation a bibliography of Tennyson. 

—Manzoni'’s unpublished writings, with portions of his 
correspondence, are to be prepared for the press. 

—The carly chapters of Mr. Black's new novel in ** Har- 
per’s’’ deal with the struggles of a young journalist. 

—Mr T. W. Higginson’s ‘‘ Common Sense about Women” 
has Leen reprinted in Eugland by Sonneaschein & Cv. 

—A ‘** Universal History of Literature” has been bexun at 
Milao under the editorship of Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis. 

—A. B. Alcott, whose new volume of sounets is just out 
at Roberts Brothers, Boston, is upwards of eighty years 
of age. 

—Professor Watt's reply to Professor Robertson Smith, 
‘*The New Criticism,” bas gone to a third edition in Edin- 
burgh. 

—We are promised thie summer a new edition of Bishop 
Thir) wall’s ** Letters to a Friend,” with some interesting ad- 
ditions. 

—Mr. Serjeant Ballautine has written out ‘‘ Some Experi- 
ences of a Barrister’s Life,” which ought to furnish entertain- 
ing reading. 

—The ** Academy "’ is surely very wide of the mark when 
it says ‘‘ that it is very rarely that illustrations really help a 
good book.” 

—‘*The Decay of Modera Preaching" is the title of a 
new book by J. P. Mahaffy, which is published by Mac- 
milian & Co. 

—Scribner & Welford have ready a new edition of Dean 
Stanley's Westminster Abbey," with its lamented atthor’s 
latest corrections. 

—Mr. Horace E. Scudder has finished at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, a course of admirable lectures on ** Child- 
hood in Literature.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Mulford, author of ‘“‘The Republic of 
God,” is lecturing on theology at the Episcopal Divinity 
School in Cambridge. 

—Judge Tourgee will deliver the annual address at the next 
meeting of the New York Press Association, which will te 
held at Jamestown in June. 

—The memory of Charles Lamb, said Southey, “ will re- 
tain ite fragrance as long as the best spice that ever was ex- 
pended upon the Pharaohs.” 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a people's edition of selec- 
tions from Irving's ‘*‘ Sketch Book,"’ in two seriea, with pro- 
fuse illustrations by Caldecott. 

—A second edition is called for of the Rev. Edwin Hatch's 
‘“‘Organization of the Early Christian Churches,” and it is 
soon to come out, with enlargemen ts. 

—The last number of Madame Adam's “ Nouvelle Reyune’’ 
has been confiscated in all the German libraries because of 
an article in it on ‘‘ German Socialism.” 

—Mr. Francis H. Underwood will write a sketch of Long- 
fellow, similar to his recently-published sketch of Lowell, 
and J. R. Oagood & Co will publish it. 

—The ‘‘ Literary World ” says that one of the most touch- 
ing sights at the private services of Longfellow’s burial was 
Mr. Emerson bending over the body of his friend. 

—It is well said of Mr. J. R. Green's last work, ‘The 
Making of England,” that nobody who makes any pretension 
to be a student of English history can do without it. 

—The public library at Geneva, Switzerland, has lately 
come into possesgien of eight volumes of Rousseau's manu- 

scripts, comprising much material not yet published. 

—In response to an invitation, Prof. Hiram Corson, of 


Cornell University, gave in Boston last week two of his 
carefully studied lectures on the poetry of Robert Browning. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation afine edi- 
tion of ** English and Scotch Popular Ballads,” edited by 
Frances J. Child. Ouly a thousand copies will be printed, for 


subscribers, at 880 each. 

‘Three in Norway, by Two of the Three” is the novel title 
of a book in press by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, which is 
illustrated not with pictures ouly but with auccdotes, some 
of them, It-is suid, very racy. 

—Rey. Johu Wordsworth, of Oxford, Enxz!and, bas cone 
to Spain te collate some Visigothic munuscriptsa of the Bible 
in the Nutivnal Library at Madrid for lis editioa of the Liala 
version of the Gospels. 

—It seems a little late fur a life of Horace Greeley, but D. 
Lothrop & Co. of Bosten announce one, neverthelesa, by 
the Rev. Win. M. Cornell. Phe vc A. Hanaford has written 
@ life of Dickens for this 8Btne Louse 

—A concise but complete ple picture of 
in Shakespeare's time ia given by Edwin Gvoalby ia one of 
the later issues of Cassell’s ‘‘ Popular Library.” These little 
paper-covered books give cach a good deal of uscful matter 
for twenty-five cents. 

—A collection of the ** Lives of the Methodist Bishops,” by 
Drs. T. L. Fiood and J. W. Hamillou, is io press by Phillips 
& Hunt, of thia city, together with a volume on “ Heroic 
Methodists of the Olden Time,” by Dr. Daalel Wise, which 
last ought to be particularly good. | 

—Heury Cabot Lodge written the sketch of * Alexan- 
der Hamilton,” and Prof. Willlam G. Sumner, of Yale Col- 
lege, that of ‘‘ Andrew Jackson,” fur Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s series of Awericaa Statesmen. F. B. Sanborn’s sketch 
oi ** Thoreau” will be the next of ‘‘ American Men of Letters." 

—The Rev. Samuel Pearson, M.A., of Liverpool bas just 
published a book of practical semons, eutitled ‘*‘ Week-Day 
Living.” The second edition was called for within a few 
weeks of publication —a rare compliment to a book of relig- 
ious discourses; and an edition is now published on this side 
of the water by E. P. Dutton & Co., of this city. 

—The first installmeat of Mr. Froude’s “* Life of Carlyle” is 
out. It is complete in itself in two volumes, with two por- 
traits and four views, all etching*, und furnisbes a history of 
the first forty years of Carlyle's life, told ia something of an 
autobiographicai vein. There are interesting letters in it 
from Goethe, Edward Irving and Mrs. Carlyle. 

—White & Stukes, a uew firm in this city, have become 
Rose Porter's publishers, and will soon publish in several 
attractive styles w collection of *‘ Summer Gleanings” by 
her—choice eclections from vurious authors euited to sum- 
mer days. The pages are checquered with blauk spaces for 
loserting pressed flowers, daily memorands, and sketches 
with peu or pencil. 

—Tbe Warmest kiad of awclcome will be ready for the new 
edition of the late Dr. J. A. Spencer's ** Pastor's Sketches,’ 
in two series, which were first published uecarly thirty years 
ayo, uid Lave hud # very wide circulation. Tulree volumes 
of sermons by the sume author will accompany the 
*Sketches.”” The Presbyterian Bourd of Publication bas 
this use{ui enterprise in band. 

—The American Suuday-School Union has in preparation 
a series of ** Rober: Katkes Libraries,”’ each to contain ten 
lino. volumes Of about 200 pages each, to be bound in stiff 
paper covers, and to be.sold at ten cents a volume. The 
vooks will be of a popular religious cust, and the move is in 
the right direction. The devil sells books cheap: why 
should not the church beat hiim in prices ? 

—Three promising summer books in preparation by Estes 
& Lauriat, of Boston, are ‘‘ Canoe aud Camera” and “ Pad- 
die and Portage,” both by T. Sedgewick Steele, and both re- 
lating to camping in the woods of Maine, and ** Camp Cook - 
ery,” by Miss Parloa, a hand-book for sportsmen in any 
wilderness. Auother of Gaborian’s detective stories, ‘*‘ The 
Slaves of Parie,”’ is in presse by the same house. 

—The most valuable feature, perhaps, of the biographical 
sketch of Jacob Abbott which accompanies the new memo- 
rial edition of bis ** Young Christian,” is the bibliography of 
his works; from which it appears that he was the sole author 
of no less than 150 separate Looks and jointly the author or 
the editor of 31 more, waking a total of 211. It would be 
interesting to know how nearly the aggregate sales of all 
his works approximate to a million of cupies. 

—The writings of the late Miss Havergal have attained 
great popularity, over one hundred thousand copies having 
been sold in this country within the past year. Mesers. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. will publish selections from her many works 
in one volume, under the title of ‘‘ Crimson ard Gold Threads 
from the Life and Works of Frances Ridley Havergal."’ 
‘** Psalms acd Litanies,” by Rowland Williams, which has been 
very successful ia England, is imported by these publishers. 

—James Pott, 12 Astor Piace, New York, who publishes 
many vuluable works of a meditative religious character, 
has recently issued ** Th: Treasury of the Psuiter,"’ compiled 
by the Rev. G. P. Huntington and the Rev. Heary A. Met- 
calf, with « prefuce by Bishop Huntington. This excellently 
arranged book aims to aselst in makiog the Pealms an Intel- 
ligible guide to Christian life, an aid in the exercises and 
seasons Of devotiou, an expounder of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and a suggestive commentary on the wealth of ex- 
perience and poetry contained in the Psalms. 

—The publication of the authorized edition of ‘‘ The Works 
of President Garfield” has been iutrusted to Messrs. James 
R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. It will be carefully prepared 
and edited by President B A. Miuedale, of Hiram College, 
Ohio, the life-long friend of General Garfield, who was thor- 
oughly familiar with the late President's habits ued method 
of thought. The work will be in two octavo volumes, from 
new and clear type, printed iu the best style of the University 
Press of Cambridge, and handsomely and substantially 
bound. It will contain new portraits of Presideut Garfleld. 
The work is expected to be ready for publication in Novem 
ber next. 
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AN INTERESTING ORDINATION. 
{An interesting and somewhat unique occasion called to- 
gether a Council of the New Jersey Congregational Churches 
at Upper Montclair last week, to recognize the Christian 


- Union Congregational Church, and to ordain ever it as pas- 


tor the Rev. Mr. Gates. Thechurch itself is a model of what 
is possible in communities too small to sustain a great vari- 
ety of churches of different denominations. It has grown 
naturally out of a Sunday-school which has been sustained 
for many years in the neighborhood, and which has finally 
gathered strength enough to put up a church building and 
engage for permanent work and worship. Its doctrinal basis 
is the Apostles’ Creed; its thirty-five members embrace 
members from Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Dutch Re- 
formed and Congregational Churches. Its pastor-elect our 
readers may remember asone who some two years ago was 
refused ordination by a Congregational Church at Littleton, 
N.H., on the ground that his views were not sufficiently 
well defined and sound, especially on the subject of in- 
spiration and future punishment. His examination at 
Upper Montclair was prolonged and careful, especially 
on these points; he was equally explicit in the dec- 
laration of his beliefs and of his ignorances; and his 
examination was unanimously voted to be entirely satis- 
factory. At the close of the ordination enough money was 
raised in pledges to pay off the debt of the church (#1.500) 
and secure a bell. We append Mr. Gates’s statement of his 
belief, partly as an indication of what Congregationalists in 
this region regard as orthodox, partly as a matter of justice 
to Mr. Gates, who, with a wise courage, has remained quiet 
under the imputation cast npon his faith by the action of the 
previous Council, but chiefly because it describes the road by 
which one perplexed soul found the Light, and so may well 
prove of help to others perplexed. | 

I know that I am a sinner; a breaker of a Jaw which seems 


_ to be a part of my being, a law from which I cannot escape. 


Once I desired to escape from that law—the moral law, I 
mean—the law of right. 

Now, except at some foolish moments, which are growing 
beautifully fewer, I do not desire to escape from it; on the 
contrary, I yield to it glad loyalty. 

With these sins I can do nothing. I can repent of them; 
but there they are still. 

But I stumble on a book which tells me of the life of a 
man who eays he can and does forgive sins, and says he does 
it in his father’s name, and says his father forgives sins also, 
and asks me to believe this. I read more about this man; 
the story grows upon me; it is so artless it must be natural 
and true. By-and-by I come to have such confidence in that 
man that I believe a]] he says. So when he says he and bis 
Father forgive sins, I believe him. I simply take him at his 
word and let my sins go—there is certainly nothing else I can 
do with them. 

Here only do I feel, account for the feeling how I may, 
that I have peace with my past; in giving all over to the 
hands of that man, Jesus Christ. It is simply believing him; 
taking him at his word ; and peace comes through believing. 

That grows into belief on him; belief in him; so that 

I grow to rest on him more. 
_ And grow to take him for my master. He becomes my 
friend; I recognize in him, with an ever-growing recogui- 
tion,a veritable Saviour. My belief grows into perfect trust, 
my trust into obedience, and so my faith is completed in 
kind, and waits only time enough to become, by the help I 
get from my Master, complete in degree. 

That, then, is my final and absolute authority—the person 
of Jesus Christ; the word of God—the Word, I mean, that 
was made flesh. Logically, of course,there comes before that 
@ confidence in my own faculties by which I make these 
discoveries; and perhaps that confidence in them presup- 
poses, as Prof. Fisher says, a confidence in the Power that 
made those faculties. But about that last I cannct make 
myself quite clear. But that matter lies rather in the realm 
of metaphysics than in what is distinctively Christian faith. 

I make, then, in matters of religious faith, Jesus Christ 
my ultimate and absolute authority. The authority of faith, I 
mean; notthe metaphysical final authority, which is quite 
another matter. 

On reading more in this book, and studying.it, I discover, 
along with the fact that it is in many reepects like any other 
look, that it also differs from all other books in some re- 
spects. I find it tosuch a degree free from human errors that 
attach to other books that I come to regard it as having been 
prepared under the special superintendence of the Father of 
Jesus Christ. For I have come to believe all that Jesus says 
of his Father, and the Father's care for his children. That 
special superintendence of the Father over the making up of 
the books of the Bible may be called inepiration or it may 
be called providence. The name is nothing; but I am forced 
to believe it by the internal evidence from the Bible itself. 

I cannot get on rationally without beiieving that. 

As to the method by which God has superintended the 
preparation of that record of his dealing with his children, 
I know nothing. _God has not seen fit to tell us the how. 

Unless he sould tell us, I know no way of finding out. As 
to the extent of the superintendence, whether it was such as 
to preclude a!) possibility of any error of any kind, my ex- 
amination has never been thorough enough to justify me in 
being dogmatic on the subject. Good men differ. Iam no 
Daniel. An illustration I have seen somewhere expresses my 
feeling in that matter. I know the sun shines and gives 
abundant light. There may be spots on it. But they do not 
apparently interfere much with the light. 1t is the business 
of some men to hunt for sun-epots, but of most men to work 
in the light. 

I do not krow that it is necessary for me to add more here. 


my confidence in him. Then I believe all he says: what he 
teaches about his Father; about his relationship to the 
Father; about the relation between these two and man; 
about the salvation offered to sinners in Himself; about the 
danger of an eternal sin. Then I come to believe that the 
record of God's revelation of himself to his children is some- 
how specially inspired; the Scriptures enshrine, in their 
story of the gradual revelation, and in the character and 
teachings of Christ and the Apostles, a supreme rule of 
faith. 


The New York and Brooklyn Congregational Association 
held its Spring meeting on April 11 with the Central Con- 
gregational Church of New York City. After the opening 
devotions, appointment of business comm'ttee and roll ca’l 
of delegates, the subject of Cooperative Congregational- 
ism" was introduced by the Rev. Wm. Lloyd, who advocated 
more of cioperative action on the part of Congregationalists 
of New York and vicinity in the work of church extension— 
the planting of new churches where the field is not already 
occupied by other evangelical churches, and the aiding of 
feeble churches—which was urged also by Dr. Roberts, Prof. 
Thwing, the Rev. R. 8. Stone, the Rey. Dr. Whiton, the Rev. 
W. C. Styles, and the Rev. 8. H. Virgin. A special com- 
mittee on church extension was accordingly appointed, con- 
sisting of the Rev. 8S. H. Virgin, the Rey. Dr. Roberts and 
others. ‘*Needed Reforms in Sunday-school Work” were 
discussed by Prof. Thwing, the Rev. A. Hl. Kirkland, the 
the Rev. L. H. V rgin and the Rev. W. F. Crafts. Among 
the reforms suggested were the bringing into closer union of 
the church and Sanday-school and of the home and Sunday- 
school, larger classes and so better teachers, improving the 
teaching by union normal classes, and especially teaching 
with the purpose and expectation of immediate as well as 
remote spiritual results in the hearts of the scholars, which 
it was sugested would lead to a half hour prayer meeting at 
the close of each session of the Sunday-school. The reports 
of the churches were mostly of a hopeful and encouraging 
character. Plymouth, of Brooklyn, prospering as usual ; 
East Congregational planning to build a new chapel, and 
gaining in membership and 'n the Sunday-school; Park 
Church expecting its absent pastor back from the South in a 
few days in improved health; Rochester Avenue rejoicing in 
the recent ingatherirg of fifty-seven by its revival services; 
Woodhevren and New Lots progressing; Harlem moving for- 
ward successfully toward the new building. and prospering 
in ite Chinese work ; Central Church, New York, enjoys the 
increased accomodations of its $10,000 worth of improve- 
ments; Church of Christian Endeavor having largest 
sudiences for nine years, and especial joy in the recent in- 
gathering of twenty-two children into the church, and of 
eighty-five into a ‘‘ Children’s Christian Band.'’ The Rey. 
Mr. Broadhead, of Newark, was elected a member of the 
Association. The Rev. Dr. De Forest, of Talladega Colleze, 
Alabama, in speaking of Christian Work in the South, said 
that there was a more kindly feeling on the part of Southern 
Christians toward workers from the North, and Presbyterian, 
Methodist and other pulpite of the Southern white churches 
were now open in many cases to Northern preachers con- 
nected with the work for colored people. The Rev. Arthur 
Chester, the Rev. R. G. Greene, the Rev. David B. Greg, the 
Rey. J. G. Murdock, and the Rev. Mr. Eager were also present 
as guests. The intensest interest of the meeting gathered about 
the Rev. Dr. Whiton's discussion of ‘‘ The New Theology” 
of Prof. Stearns’s recent inaugural, and of Dr. Mulford’s 
‘* Republic of God,” which present redemption as construe- 
tive, not reconstructive, the evolution of spiritual life in 
history in a manner analogous to the alleged evolution of 
material forms in nature. Against this theory Dr. Edward 
Beecher spoke vigorously, as ignoring the ‘ Conflict of the 
Ages” between good spirits and bad, which began long before 
creation and has continued ever since. He advocated the 
theory of the pre existence of souls as explaining their ten- 
denvies to evil. The theory of the essay was also combated 
by the Rev. W. C. Styles, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, and the 
Rev. 8. H. Virgin, and defended by the Rev. Wm. Lloyd. 
A resolution commending President Arthur's veto of the 
Chinese bill was unanimously adopted. The Fall meeting is 
to be with the Park Church of Brooklyn, and among the 
topics are an exegesis of Matt. xxv., 32, by the Rev. W. C. 
Styles, and an address on ‘‘Spiritual Barbarism,”’ by the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Church Congress.—By arrangement of the Executive 
Committee the next session of the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress will be held at Richmond, Virginia. The meetings and 
topics will be as follows: October 24th, a. m., Holy Com- 
munion ; Pr. M., subject for discussion, Position and Work of 
the Laity in the Church. October 25th, a. M., Priestly and 
Prophetic Functions of the Christian Ministry; pr. m., Rela- 
tions of the Church to the Colored Race. October 26th, 
A. M., the Powers of Standing Committees; rp. m., lospira- 
tion of the Scriptures. October 27th, a. M., Christiauity and 
the Criminal; Pp. M., the Requirements for Confirmation. 
Some of the best sciaviars io the Episcopal Church have been 
selected to discuss these subjects, whose names will be made 
known to the public as soun as they signify their acceptance. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—Tie Church of St. James the Less, in Scaredaic, N. Y., was re- 
cently burned, inyvoiving a loas of $9,000. 

—Old St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowery, founded in 1803, is to build a new 
chapel at Avenne A and Tenth Street. 

—The Rev. David Cherbuliez has withdrawn from the Reformed 
Epiacop:! Cliarch, and connected bimeelf with St. Ann's Episcopal 
Charch, Morri-ania. 


—The fifty-eigh'h business year of the American Sunday-School 
, Union closed with February. Ail the annual retains of ihe mission- 
| aries are made, and the grand total of figures representing the work 
of the yea is very encouraging. The number of new schools organ- 


My own Chrictian faith seems to lie thus: Jesus Christ wins | ized is 1,921,with 8,537 teachers and 69,817 scholars, The new schools 


of the last year were 1,415, with 6.295 teachers and 52,438 scholars. 
The older schools visited and aided were 2,288, leaving 15,306 teach- 
ers and 139,940 scholars. 

—St. John’s Guild has made an appeal for 7.900, with which to 
add another wing to its Sea Side Nursery at Cedar Grove, Staten 
Island. Caildren needing more air than le afforded by a single ex- 
cursion on the Floating Hospital may be traneferred from the barge 
to the Nursery. 

—Thirty-eight persons were received into the First Congregational 
Church of Albany, New York (the Rev. Dr. Smart, pastor), April 2, 
thirty three on profession, the resnit of a recent revival in church 
and Sanday-echool. A number of othera from the Sunday-echoo! 
join other churches in the city. A good work has been done so far 
this year. 

@ The dean of the General Theological Seminary in this city is 
writing of it« past history and present needs in the ** Churchman.” 
Speaking of ite advantages, he says tliat “being placed as it is 
under the government of the whole Church it protects ite studenta 
from narrow and extreme views.” That is its theory, but, unfor- 
tunately, has not been its practice. 

--The New York correspondent of the * London Record” says 
“the great body of our people understand, and none better than 
the bishops, that to un-Protestantize our Church would be the szre 
way to destroy it. Between the Roman Catholic Church on the one 
side, and the powerfa! Protestant denominations on the other, our 
little church would be hopelessly ground to pieces. 

—Several beautiful stained-glass wind®we have been added to 
Grace Church, greatly increasing the richness and beauty of ita 
decoration, Of these, the most noticeable are two large windows In 
the north and south transep's, each being about thirty feet high. 
The one, in accordance with the general plan of decoration in this 
church, represents characters taken from the Old Testament, the 
other from the New. Another window is in memory of the Kev. 
Dr. Taylor, a former rector. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—A tablet in memory of Dr. Vinton has been placed in the walls 
of St. Paul's Church, Boston, of which he was rector from 1842 @ 
155s. 

—The Congregational Charch of Stafford Springs,Conn., has voted 
to engage toe Rev. Mr. Kellogg, of Jewett City, as pastor for one 
year from April 1. 

—A Temperance Society has been formed in connection with &t. 
John’s Church, Stamford, Connecticut... The Rev. Dr. Tatloek is 
President. It is to hold a monthly meeting on the first Sunday 
evening of each month, as aleo two pablic meetings in each year. 


THE WEST. 

—The State Sunday School Convention of Illinois will meet at 
Champaign May 16. 

—The ministers of Milwaukee united, Sunday, Apri! 2, in preaching 
upon the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

—John Currie, a Scotch evangelist, who has been spendin, severa) 
months in Chicago, has returned to Montreal. 

—Dr. P. B. Morgan preached his farewe!! sermon in the Reformed 
Epiecopal Church, Cincinnati, Sanday, April 2. 

—According to the * Living Church” there are 3,571 members of 
the Episcopal Church in Chicago. There are also fifteen suburban 
churchea, with about 900 members, 

—The Presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church, which met 
in Chicago April 4-5, refused, by a small majority, to memorialize 
the General Assembly in favor of allowing instramental music in 
their churches. 

—The Rev. Isaac Fulmer, of Homer Townehip, Midiand County, 
Mich., was killed by a tornado Thursday night, April 7. Several 
other persons in the region were seriously injured, and a large 
amount of property was destroyed. 

—The Rev. L. Hamilton, pastor of the Independent Church, Oak- 
land, Cal., died in the pulpit, and in the midst of his discourse, San- 
day, April 9. He was about sixty years of age, well-known and 
highly e«teemed on the Pacific coast. 

—Rabbi Max Lilienthal, one of the most conspicuous leaders of 
the American Reformed Jewish Charch, died at his residence in 
Cincinnati, of paralysis, April 5. Twenty-tix religious organiza- 
tions were represented at his funeral. 

—At the annual meeting of the Chicago Presbytery, April 10, the 
Committee on Home Missions reported contributions of $11,600, 
against $9,138 the previous year. Of this sum $6,920 have been 
expended within the limits of the Presbytery. 

—Bishop Whipple, of the Episcopal diocese of Minnesota, declares 
his intention of licensing two women as lay readers, because no men 
can be found to fill the places. They are simply licensed to read 
the service and such sermons as toe Bishop pute in their hands. 

— During the ecclesiastical year closing with the present month 
the Third Presbyterian Churcia of Chicago, of which the Rev. Dr. 
A. E. Kittredge is pastor, has received 314 new members, and the 
Eighth Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. J. M. Worrall is pastor, 
has received 107 members. 

—At the close of Easter services in Trinity Church, Chicago, the 
rector, Dr. R. A. Holland, made the gratifying announcement that a 
troublesome debt of more than $40,000 had been paid. Nearly all the 
Episcopal churches in the city report an unusually prosperous year, 
debts paid, income equal to current expenses, and in many instapces 
money in the treasury. 

—The Reformed Episcopal charches in Chicago have been very 
prosperous during the past year. Bishop Cheney's church has had 
the largest pew-renta! in its history. Its mission echoole have been 
largely attended, and the income from some of them has met their 
expense. St. Paul's Church, under the care of Bishop Fallows, has 
been equally prosperons. 

—At the weekly mceting of the Baptist ministere of Chicago, 
April 10th, Dr. Lorrimer gave a scathing review of the pastoral 
issued by the Provincial Council of the Koman Catholic Church 
recently held ia Cincinnati. He and thore who foilcwed him in the 
discussion were of the opinion that the ideas of this pastoral could 
never prevail in this country. 

—A second conference of ministers and members of Congrega- 
tional Churches of Chicago was held at the New England Church, 
Thursday night, April 7, to consider the advisability of appointing 
a city missionary to look after the interests of the charch in locali- 
ties where there are no congregations. The committee appointed at 
the first meeting was indorsed, and then referred to the churches for 
confirmation, 

—The general conference of the world of the Charch of the Latter 
Day Sainte, anti polygamy Mormons, began its sessions at Indepen- 
dence, Mo., April 6. There were five hundred delegates present 
from different parts of the United States and Canada, and the Pres!- 
dent and prophet, Joseph Smith, Jr.,e0n of Joe Smith, the trans- 
lator of the Book of Mormon, presided. The conference continued 
ten days, and was of unusual interest. 

—The annual meeting of the Directors ef the Theological Sem- 
nary of the Northwest (Presbyterian) was he!d at Chicago, Thurs - 
day afternoon, April7. Dr. Niccolls,of St. Louis, was elected Presi- 
dent of the board, and Dr. J. E. Tuttle, of Wabash College, was 
elected to the vacancy caused by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
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Noyes, of Evanston. The vacancies in the faculty of the seminary 
were filled by electing Dr. Craig, of Keokuk, Professor of Bibhcal 
and Ecclesiastica! History, and Dr. D. C. Marcns Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis. In the evening the Rev. J. F. 
Magill, of Lewiston, Il, delivered the annual addres before the 
graduating class. 

—The Rev. James L. Scudder we installed pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Minneapolis, Minn., April 5. Sermon by his 
father, the Rev. Henry M. Scudder, of Brooklyn, on the Mystery of 
Christ—Col. iv., 3. Installing prayer by the Kev. L. W. Chaney, of 
Waseca, Minn. Charge to pastor by the Rev. C. B. Sheldon, of 
Excelsior. Right hand of fellowship by the Rev. E. S. Williama, of 
Minneapolis. Charge to the people by the Rev. Mr. Kemble. 

—The Rev, W. T. Beatty, D. D., died of consumption in Minneapo- 
lia, Minn., April 10. He had been pastor of Shady-Side Presbyterian 
Cburch in Pitteburg, O., thirteen years; left becanse of failing 
health, and came to Minnesota in 1%30. In the summer of that year 
he supplied Home of Hope Presbyterian Church in St. Paul during 
the pastor’s absence. Afterward he supplied the pulpit of Plymouth 
Charch, Minneapoli«, and but for the etate of his bealth would have 
been called to be its pastor. Tle was a gifted man and greatly be- 
loved, 

THE SOUTH. 

—The * Lay Workers’ Arsociation” of Baltimore bave parsed a 
resolution to the effect that a petition be presented to the Bishop 
asking him to call a meeting inone of the city churches, where the 
subject of Lay Work may be discussed and acted upon. 


FOREIGN. 


—In a letter to the president of the * Church Times” in regard to 
the imprisonment of Mr. Green, Dr. Pusey begins by saying, “* Man- 
kind in the year 1992, will, I think, be mach ashamed of us in 1982,’ 

—Count Di Campello, who resigned the canonry of St. Peter's at 
Rome, is to start a paper called ** The Labarium.” It will treat al! 
questions from a distinctively Christian and national standpoint, and 
eseentially advocate Cavours motto, “A free Church in a free 
State.” 

—The fireat number of ** The Record,” the organ of the Evangelical 
party in the Church of England, has made ita appearance in its 
changed form from a tri-weekly to a weekly. It is in the form of 
the Christian Union, though somewhat !arger It has a eupplement 
of sixteen pages, making forty in all. 

—Wiclifs writings, which have hitherto been very imperfectly 
edited (the great mass of the Latin works which exist only in 
manu«cript in the University of Vienna have never been edited at 
al)), are to be published, translated and edited onder the anspices of 
a Wiclif Society, the formation of which has been intrusted to Mr. 
Furnivall, 

~The New Testament has just been translated Into the Corean 
language by the Rev. J. Ross, a Presbyterian minister. The first 
religious tract introduced into Corea has been prepared by his col- 
league, the Rev. J. Macintyre, and consists of an introduction to 
the New Testament and a catechism of the chief Biblical doctrines. 
This work i+ the first attempt at missionary labor in the penimeula 
of Corea, a country hitherto almost unknown to Europeans. 


Meneral Tews. 


Congressional News.—April 8. The House went into a 
Committee of the Whole on the Tariff Commission Bill. A 
committee was appointed to attend the funeral of Congress- 
man Allen of Missouri. April 10. The House passed a 
bill prohibiting the dumping of refuse or rubbish of any 
kind into New York Harbor or adjacent waters. April 11. 
The Post-office bi!l which is now under consideration carries 
an amendment restoring the franking privilege on letters. 
This amendment was the subject of an interesting discussion 
in the House. The general verdict was that a revival of 
franking would be a revival of the abuse and scandal which 
arose from its corrupted use a few years ago. There is little 
danger of its restoration.——-An appropriation of #80,000 
was made to provide rations for Indian tribes which threaten 
war for lack of proper food. April 12. The Senate con- 
firmed the appointments of Wm. E. Chandler to be Secretary 
of the Navy, ex-Secretary Huntto be Minister to Russia, 
and several other nominations. There was some Democratic 
opposition to Chandler's appointment.——A bill to suspend 
Chinese immigration for ten years was reported to the 
House.———April 15. The Senate passed a bill granting the 
right of way through Indian Territory to a new railroad 
company. This is in direct violation of existing Indian 
treaties.——-The Republicans begin to assert that the Demo- 
crats jn the House are protracting the discussion on the 
Tariff Commission bill in order to prevent a revision of the 
tariff at the short session next winter.——April 14. The 
President (pro tem) of the Senate submitted resolutions 
passed by a mass meeting held in New York recently in re- 
gard to the rights of Anrerican citizens abroad. They 
intimate that minister Lowell should be recalied.——Senator 
Lapham presented a remonstrance from New York mer- 
chants engaged in trade with China, against the passage of 
any bill restricting Chinese immigration —The House 
spent much time in discussing the question of a Chinese 
bill. 


Foreign Items.—Mr. Parnell was released from jail last 
week ou parole, in order to visit a sister in Paris whose child 
bad died. His release was the cause of much publie jubila- 
tion in Ireland, as the release was at first erroneously sup- 
posed to be a permanent one During the demonstrations at 
oue place a serious riot oceurred.——The appointment of M. 
de Giers as Foreign Minister of Kussia is regarded as a strong 
incication of a Russian policy friendly to Germany.——Bit- 
terly cold weather and hard frosts prevailed in Austria last 
week, and greatly injured the crops. The Free Trade- 
Protection disturbances in Spain have somewhat subsided.-— 
Itisannuunced that the French Government will send out 
eight expeditious, four to the southern hemisphere and four 
to the northern, to observe the Transit of Venus in Decem- 
ber next. The Russian anti-Jewish movement continues. 


Five thousand Jews were recently expelled from Moscow. 
During Easter week the streets of Odessa were patrolled by 
troops.———The Minister of the Imperial Household of Russia 
has issued a private circular announcing that the coronation 
of the Tsar will take place in August, and that by imperial 
command ali dignitaries of the empire must attend the cere- | 


mony in Moscow. The festivities will las. a fortnight, and 
itis estimated that the expenses will amount to @7,500,- 
000. The celebration when the late Tsar was crowned 
lasted a month and cost $13,500,000. Three persons 
perished while ascending the Alps on Easter Sunday.——The 
Marquis of Salisbury, the leader of the Tory party in Eng- 
land, asserts that were Ireland subject to the laws of lfrance, 
Germany or the United States, organized crime arising from 
the Irish troubles would be promptly stamped out.——The 
friends of Dr. Lamson are hopeful of another respite, but it 
is the general sentiment in England that the plea of insanity 
in his case is groundless. It is reported that a mine has 
been discovered under the cathedral in which the corenation 
of the Tear is to be held. Eighty workmen have heen arrested 
for cowplicity in the plot. 


The daily papers of Saturday contained the public an- 
nouncement from the famous firm of A. T. Stewart & Co 
of their intention to retire from business, and their offer for 
sale of all their merchandise and mill properties. Both the 
business and the reputation of the firm are world-wide. It 
has branches in England, Germany, France and Scotland, as 
well as mille in both Europe and this country, and employs 
in various ways about 6,000 persons. Mr. Stewart began 
business in 1825 in a small store on lower Broadway, and 
developed his business from this modest beginning iate one 
that brought him an annual income of about 31,000,000 at 
the time of his death. At Mr. Stewart's death the buasi- 
ness passed into the hands of Judge Hilton and Mr. Libby 
although the old name was retained. Judge Hilton states 
that the firm retires from business simply from personal in- 
clination, not at all because it has been unsuccessful. It is 
the general opinion of New York merchants, however, that 
the business has been declining since Mr. Stewart's death. 


Judge Wylie, in the Criminal Court at Washington, decided 
last week that the indictments in the Star Route conspiracy 
cases are good and sufficient, thereby overruling a motion to 
quash them upon which the defendants’ counsel have been 
relying for a postponement of the case. Mr. Brady was 
present and heard the decision. Ex-Senator Stephen W. 
Dorsey, feeling confident of the quashing of the indictments, 
had left Washington and gone back to his New Mexico cattle 
ranche. His recognizance was therefore declared forfeited, 
and a bench-warrant was issued for bis arrest. If he does 
not surrender himself every effort will be made to find him. 


A large quantity of furniture and other household articles 
taken from the White House was sold at public auction in 
Washington last Friday; it was the first occasion of such 
a sale since the administration of President Buchanan. 
There was an attendance of fully 5,000 persons at the sale, 
including prominent representatives of the Army, Navy, 
Congress and Government officials. The sale lasted four 
hours, and large prices were obtained chiefly on account of 
the associations connected with the articles. A good-sized 
geographical globe, once belonging to Nellie Grant, was the 
object of spirited bidding. 


The sudden cold weather of last week has injured fruits 
and other crops in various localities. In Delaware the tem- 
perature fell to 29 deg., and ice was formed. The peach buds 
were injured. In Virginia cherry-bloom has passed, and 
peaches and apples are in full flower, and the frost has un- 
doubtedly injured the germs. Private advices from Orange 
County, Virginia, state that many strawberry plants have 
been killed and will not blossom. In Ohio both fruit and 
wheat have suffered, and damage in Illinois and Missouri is 
reported. 


Captain Howgate, who has been confined for some time in 
a Washington jail pending his trial for embezzlement during 
his connection with the United States Signal Service, escaped 
last Thursday. He had been allowed to go to his house in 
care of the bailiff, to see his daughter. While there, bysome 
carelessness as yet unaccounted for, t!.e officer let him go 
out of his sight, and he has thus far failed to return. A re- 
ward of #500 has been offered for his arrest. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Lowell is one of the moet popular speakers at public 
meetings in London. 

—A Brooklyn tailor claims that he does a large business 
in letting out on hire mourning suits for funerals. 

—Presidest Seelye, of Amherst College, is spoken of as 
a possible candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. 

—It is rather a pathetic fact that the father of the long- 
lost Charlie Ross is still hunting for him, and still hopes to 
find him. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes says that the only really great 
structure in America is the East River Bridge. He probably 
forgot Jambo. 

—There are 252 lawyers in the Forty-seventh Congress 
and only thirteen editors and one clergyman. No wonder 
things go wrong. 

—Mrs. Ida Greeley Smith, a daughter of Horace Greeley, 
died last week. Her little son, Horace Greeley. is his granJ- 
father's only male descendant. 

—Thomas H. McGraw, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
pledged $50,000 for the permanent endowment of the Presi- 
dent's chair at Amherst College. 

—We remind the man who complains of a lack of interest- 
ing reading matter that there are published in this country, 
apart from books, 10,611 periodicals. 

—The eexton of a Baptist church in New Jersey fell into 
the baptistery while preparing it for an immersion, not long 
ago, but was rescued by some early comers before serious 
consequences ensued. 

—All sorts of experiments have been made with the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, but the wildest and most reckless is the proposed 
attempt of a young Norwegian to cross it alone in a row 


| boat. The venturous oarsman boasts of hawing sailed over 


and back with a companion in a «mal! sail-boat, the * Little 
Western,” and he now wants to do something even more 
useless and fool-hardy. 

—William H. Vanderbilt has been offered $100,000 for his 
famous trotting horse, Maud 8., and refused the offer. Mr. 
Vanderbilt may enjoy the satisfaction of having prevented 
the would-be purchaser from indulging @ piece of fearful 


| extravagance. 


—Yale College has just received a valuable addition to the 


| apparatus necessary for the education of American youth. 
| Its alumni have presented to the Colleze boat-club, at 4 coat 
| of #3,400, a handsome steam launch which isto be used in 
| coaching the university crews. 


—Five of our United States Senators are of foreign birth. 
They are Charles W. Jones of Florida, born in Ireland ; 
James B. Beck of Kentucky, born in Scotland; Jobn P. 
Jones of Nevada, born in Envland; James G. Fair of Ne- 
vada, boro lo Ireland; William J. Sewell of New Jersey, 
born in Ireland. 

—A esclone visited a part of Kansas week before last and 
performed some most marvelous and disastrous feats. It de- 
molished one thriving village. and many of the residents 
have had to seek shelter in freight cars on the railroad. In 
one place the force of the wind drew the wuter out of the 
wells -—so it is said. 

—Ilt is customary, in some localities, to teach children to 
think of a text as they drop their pieces of money into the 
contribution box. A certain little girl at Sunday school re- 
cently saw the box approaching and began to search in her 
memory for a text. She hesitated for a few moments, 
dropped the dime in the box and exclaimed triumphantly: 
**A fool and bis money are soon parted.”’—[Bath Times. 

—The Emperor William of Germany is eiguty-five years 
old and ia naturally growing sumewhat feeble. But as he 
persists in walking in strict military style, ‘* head up and 
eyes front,” and without the assistance of a walking-stick or 
the arm of an aide-de-camp, he has stumbled and fallen and 
received injuries several times recently. It is feared thata 
severe fall would be attended with imminent risk to his life. 

—Lord Beaconsfield’s books, household articles, and bis 
collection of engravings and etchings have been sold at 
auction in London. Notwithstanding his famous name the 
sale only brought moderate prices. Oa the contrary, at the 
recent auction sale of Jesse James's household goods the 
most worthless things brought bigh prices: an old tin wash- 
basin sold for #2 00 and a dilapidated jack-knife for #4.50. 
Such are the freaks of fame. 

—Country Woman (to Parson, who had called to ask why 
Jobnny, the eldest, had not been lately to school): ‘* Why. 
he was thirteen year old last week, sir! I'm sure he've had 
school enough. He must know a'’most everything now!” 
Parson: ‘‘ Thirteen, Mrs. Napper! why, that’s nothing. I 
didn't finish my education till [ was three-and-twenty!” 

‘Country Woman: “ Lor’, sir! You don't mean to say you 
were such a thick-head as that !"—[Puneb. 

—President Angel, of the University of Michigan, who was 
until recently United States Minister to China, thinks that 
the veto of the Chinese bill will have very little effect on 
Chinese immigration. He says: ‘‘ The people do not gener- 
ally know there is such a courtry as America. I suppoge I 
could have asked a thousand Chinamen whom I would meet 
on the streets of Shanghai whether any such thing as Chi- 
nese immigration had been discussed by them, and they 
would not have known what I was talking about.” 

—In Mr. Tennyson's last poem, which he composed to be 
used asa national song on the anniversary of the Queen’s 
birthday, occur these lines : 

** Hands all round! God the traitors’ hopes confound, 
To the great cause of freedom drink, my friends, 
And the great name of England ronnd and round.” 


Some of the English temperance workers take exception to 
the sentiment, and have drawn up against the poem a resolu- 
tion to which Mr. Tennyson has replied in a very kindly 
spirit, explaining that the language is simply symbolic. 

—If current newspaper stories are to believed there must 
be some mysterious relation existing between the canine 
race and the Presidential office. When Mr. Hayes was 
President, a long, lank gray dog hung about the White 
House and could not be driven away ; when General Garfield 
was elected a little yellow dog made his appearance, and 
now itis positively asserted by attendants at the Executive 
Mansion that a large brindle dog has made his home on the 
grounds, as theugh he were a regularly commissioned watch- 
dog. 

—Judge Key, who was Postmaster-General during the 
Hayes administration, has been delivering a lecture on 
‘*Yankees in bis Southern home. In it, although confess- 
ing that no Southerner has in the past fostered stronger 
prejudices against the once hated Yaukee than himeelf, he 
spoke in the warmest terms of the political and social life of 
New England. Hesays: “After having seen the Yankee 
at his fireside, his table, in his work-shop, on bis farim, at 
his counter—everywhbere—I have cunciuded that he is a good 
fellow aud I Hke him. I have grasp d his band, looked him 
in the eye, and said to him, ‘Our quarrel is ended: we are 
friends.’” 

—-A remarkable character, who deserves public recognition 
for the good work he has accomplisbed during his life, has 
just died in Vienna. His name was Ferdinand Reidt, bat he 
was better kuown as the ‘Father of Orphans.” He was a 
man of means and happily married, but heand bis wife were 
childless, and so they agreed to wake the fatherless and 
motheriess their special care in life. He began nearly fifty 
years ago by taking fatherly charge of two or three orphans, 
but his good work assumed such proportions that at the,.time 
of his deuth he was the legal guardian of more than a thou- 
sand children. He kept conscientious watch and ward over 
these adopted ones during their early education and their 
youth, until their marriage, or their start in adult life. He 
was unassuming and modest, and never claimed credit for 
his noble work. 
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SERMON BY Henry Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice, our Father, that we are no longer groping in the dim 
passages of nature, in the work of thine hand, the outward world, 
to know from its laws and usages what are the thoughts of God. 
Thy glory in power and thy glory in wisdom are discerned in the 
things which thou hast made; but thou art: greater than created 
things, and thy rule over them is not as "thy rule over those whom 
thou dost love. We rejoice that above the kingdom of nature, and 
in the kingdom of diviue grace, there is the thought of God and the 
manifestation of God. And we rejoice that the interpretation is in 
use. We rejoice that whatever things are noblest, purest, most just, 
most loving and mort lovely, are so many unconscious interpreta- 
tions of God's greater nature. Though we cannot from these shin- 
ing fragments in human life make out the whole of thy nature, we 
gather some thought thereof—so great a thought as to transcend 
every other; ©0 great thal to our nature, poor, shrunken, full of all 
manner of contraricties, there rises blessedly above the darkness of 
the night, the trouble of the sea and the tempest in the air, the world- 
filling thought of God as made manifest in Jesus Christ; and we ap- 
proach him draws we kuow not by what charm: for as our thoughts 
go forth to thee they are dazzled; and, as the sun, falling on trem- 
bling water, trembics itself, so thou comest and goest to our imag- 
ination and to our affection, and art all the dearer. Sometimes 
hovering iu great peace, and abiding with us; sometimes looking, as 
it were, out from the windows of the clouds, and drawing back that 
sacred vision; somctimes speaking with infinite tenderness, some- 
times only speaking with thine eye, that pierces to the very heart, 
and sometimes in silence, thou dost draw us to thee; and we search 
for thee as love searches for love; and in a thousand ways that men 
may not know till they feel them, thou art manifesting thyself in our 
joy; in our affections; in our ambitions; in our revnisions and 
hatreds towards things that are mean and low and sordid; in all the 
rounds of experience. 

There are some days which gather us together—days in which the 
whole world speaks in one langusge; in which all men agree to 
epeak peacefully and joyfully; and out of the strange sounds and 
discorda, and high dispute aud revel of anger and temper there 
comes at last the well-attuned voice of unity and love and rejoicing. 
Oh, that it might mse and fill the whole air! Ob, that this world, 
that never was attuned, might, at last, on one day of the year, sound 
accordantly perfect notes! When shall that day come? We shall 
not behold it hitherward, but thitherward we shail We shall see 
alithe strange things explained. Crooked things shall be made 
straight. J’erplexity and doubt shall dic; and certainty shall bring 
knowledge to us and all knowledge shall flow in an atmosphere of 
purified and perfected love. Shiving out of this memorial day, 
dear to al! thy peopie the world round, give to us, we pray thee, the 
choicest gifts. Aud what are the best gifts compared with thine 
own self? Reveal thyself to every troubled heart, to every joyful 
heart, to al! that are tempted, to all that are victorious, to all that 
are defeated. Be thou a Saviour to every one according to his 
exigency aud his peed. But why do we stand pleading? Who casts 
himself duwn before the sua, beseeching it to arise, that comes witD 
lordly certaiuty to Hliithe Leaven and the earth with inarticulate 
treasures? And why should we fall down before the majesty of 
Love to bescech anytiinz, since thou ar. more earnest to give than 
any of us are toreccive? Thou that illest the heaven and the earth, 
time and eternity, we are swallowed up and lost in the thought of 
the ineffable riches that we have in thee. 

And now graoct, we pray thee, to all- those who especially need it, 
the revelation of (his giaducss, this nearness, this sympathy and 
this bicssedness in Jesus Ciirist. We pray that there may be some 
who shall be won to thee from seltishuess aud worldlinese; some 
who shall give up ght until faith sha'l supply it. Let the heaven 
dawn, we pray thee, to those who have been wearied in looking at 
it. Release the slaves that lie abandoned iu ignorance and super- 
stition atthe feet ef Christ. Briag them out into the light and lib- 

rty that are in Christ Jesus. 

Unite thy people. Reconcile their difficulties and their differences. 
Purge the church. tijority thyself in thy servants. May they be 
able, in their unity, in the biessedness of their purified lives, and in 
the beauty of a true belicf, to make known to men whatisthe Lord 
of life and of giory, 

And now, Lord, what need we more? As in these coming days of 
gladness, working and prophesying toward summer, the earth 
knows enough to open its besom to the coming showers and the 
warmth of the sun, so, Lord, give to us at jeast the wisdom of ineen- 
gate matter, that we may open our bearts, and that we may recei-e 
the beautiful influences of thy Spirit. And eo may every day be a 
Gay of the resurrgction of Christin us. Every day may we behoid 
the Saviour risen, hud not be afraid, nor doubt, nor disbelieve. 

Bless, we pray thee, any that are sick. If any are carrying their 
dead toward the mouth of the sepuicher, oh let the angel of hope 
never depart from his place therein, and say to them, “ He is not 
here, nor shall he be: he is risen. Seek him above, where Christ 
sitteth.” 

And 80, when we bave gone through the weariness or the joyfulness 
of life, and we mcet together with unspeakable gladness in heaven, 
may we begin again our frindships higher and nobier than that 
time can consume or destroythem. Grant that upon that shore 
which is unwet with tears we may meet these who have labored and 
suffered and wept together here. There may we join inseparable 
hands, witnessing for Christ and his redeeming power; and may we, 
received by him, rejuice in the gifts which come forever and never 
depart. 

And to thy name shell be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen, 


SERMON. 
THE HEART OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


“ That was the true Light, which I'ghteth every man that cometh 
into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made by 
him, and the world krew him not. He came unto bis own, and his 
own received him not. But as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sonsof God, even to them that believe on 
his name.”—Joun i., 9-12. 


E must not suppose that it is taught here that 
ll ligbt of faith, of love, of purity, of justice, 


of truth, then first dawned in the world when Cbrist | 


came. God has been in tae world since there was 


*Sanlay morning, Apni 9, 1852. Lesson: Mark xvi. 
(Plymouth collection): Nos, 255, 269. Reported expressly for The 
Chsistian Union by 'T, J. Eiinwood. 


| one; and whatever there is that is noble and good 


proceeded from tbe inspiration of the divine mind 
working upon the human soul, in all nations, in every 
age, and under the ministrations of the truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus. He that brought life and immortality 
to light was not supine nor slumbering, but was work- 
ing in all nations, before the appearance of Christ at 
the Advent; and whatever light of truth there has 
been at any time has come from Christ. When, how- 
ever, he came into the world in bodily form, restricted 
and limited in some sense, he came to interpret that 
which only life and conduct can interpret. 

The best, the deepest, the purest and the noblest 
thought and feeling that you have you never syllable, 
nor can you. Grief over the dear child that is gone 
has no words. Joy over the new love-blossom in the 
spring-time of the soul has no language. The best 
things that rise, rise in silence, and in silence subside. 
But there was an interpretation that could be made 
through the life and deeds of Christ, and through his 
annunciation of great truths—especially such as 
touched the nature and the meaning of human life. 
Such an avnunciation could be made more effectually 
by an incarnation than in any other way. 

Now, on this subject, while I respect the men who 
want precision of ideas that fall uader the doctrine of 
the reconciliation of divine life in human bodies, and 
while I have great compassion and forbearance for the 
men who suppose that there were two souls—a divine 
nature, with intellection and affection, and also a 
human soul; while I have great respect for mep who 
want toreduce the Advent and the Incarnation to an 
exact and scientific form, I myself take no comfort 
whatever in these things. Men, according to the 
structure of their minds, form an idea, and then, for 
the most part, begin to live on that idea as they have 
constructed it; and their hopes, their fears, their joys, 
their sorrows, the whole spiritual outflow of their life 
becomes so identified with the dogma that they have 
fashioned that it is to them the repository of their own 
highest experience, and seems to them the reflection 
of their soul’s best history. This dogma is that which 
they hung the garment of their own soul upon; itisa 
peg, as it were; and when the garment hides the pe 
they think the peg produc:s the garment, instead of 
simply being associated with it. There are a thousand 
doctrines that are false as philosophies but blessed as 
centers of experience, merely because men take their 
best experiences and treat them as if they were causes, 
so that by the law of association they become fragrant 
to the end of their lives, though philosophically they 
may or they may not be true. 

With respect to the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ, all I want to know is that in that divine Person 
there inhered the certainty of moral and spiritual life 
and knowledge, transcending human life and know!l- 
edge ; so that it is a true revelation to one of the dis- 
position and purposes of God. 1 look abroad, and 
know what God is so far as the structure of the uni- 
verse is concerned. ‘Trhat is the ground, literally, on 
which we stand; and I am grateful for it. I learn 
much of God when I study the New Testament revela- 
tion. That is the revelation which comes from human 
experience or history, which is just as much a fact as 
electricity or light; but when there comes a map, 
sprung in upon the institutions of the age in such a 
way as to be himself the ripest production of civiliza- 
tion or religion, and standing so apart from it, being 
so different in every way, as to rebuke it, being him- 
self alone in the things that are highest and best, and 
declaring that he is alone because he came down from 
heaven to bring a higher character and a higher know]- 
edge’tq me, that suffices forme. I do not scoff at 
philosophical doctrines on this subject: I merely say, 
“I do not need them.” I do not need any arithmetical 
process to reveal God in Christ to me; nor do I need 
any pbilosophical process to solve for me all the thou- 
sand religious questions which come up. There are 
more questions planted around about the life of Christ 
and his claims to divinity than will be selved before 
we see him face to face; and I do not undertake to 
solve them. 

But there is one thing that I believe: I believe that 
God's beloved Son was sent into the world to reveal 
the love of God for the salvation of mankind. I 
believe in the magnificent drama which preceded 
Christ’s coming. If the angels did not sing, and the 
shepherds did not hear them, they ought to have done 
it. That drama was the perfect introduction of this 
economy, and the perfect developmeht of this notable 
One who came to be a working gan; who came to 
know hunger, and thirst, and weariness and restless- 
ness; who was not ashamed to call mankind bis 
brethren ; who was tried in all points as men are, with 
the exception of not yielding to temptation and sin. 
It behooved him to be like unto his brethren, and he 
was made like unto his brethren. AndI believe that 


as he waiked through life what are called his miracles 
were really miracles, philosophy to the contrary not- 


Withstending ; snd in that most magnificent of all his 


miracles, as fit to close the earthly history as the pre. 
luding angels were an admirable introduction to it, 
the miracle by which he broke the power of death and 
ascended again into heaven, I have the profoundest 
faith. You may say that it- is not with me a matter 
of conviction or reason. I reply that it is a question 
which belongs to a sphere in which something higher 
than the mutable reason which we apply to matter is 
to be employed. When he came into the world, the 
world knew him not. Yet he was the Licht of the 
world; and be revealed to us a mure perfect idea of 
the Father, of the nature of God, of the divine disposi- 
tion as distinguished from the divine attributes. He 
cleared away what superstitious and degrading fears 
had been heaped up around about the name of Deity— 
the horrible demons that in mythologies were made 
to fill the future. He cleansed the whole heavens of 
its putrid religion, and brougit forth a God whom 
men knew whenever they said ‘‘ Father.” The revela- 
tion of Christ was a grand revelation, striking right 
into the experience of every little child that knows 
what itis to say ‘‘father,” meaning by that all wisdom, 
all gentleness, all love, all kindness. Clasping love 
the child understands ; and looking through the door 
which that opens, Christ taught us say, ‘‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven.” He taught us more than that. 
He was the Light that taught men the meaning of 
human life. 

Of all dreary speculations I think the most depreas- 
ing are those which stand connected with the specta- 
cle of human life—that vast realm into which men are 
born, and in which they cry, struggle, live and die, 
and leave nothing behind them. As the rolling ocean 
is forever restless, uselessiy, building nothing, and 
yielding no product of seed or root, changed some- 
times by the influence of the heavens above, and 
tormented at other times by storms beneath, so hu- 
man life is restless the world around, and is in a per- 
petual oscillation; and so it ever has been. Now, if 
there be anything dreary it is to stand and hear men, 
borrowing the terror of the savagery of days gone by, 
declaring that this enormous stream of life for five 
thousand years or more has plunged down a precipice, 
at last, unlighted, unredeemed, damned. If there was 
anything that was needed in this world it was that 
man should be taught his destiny; that he should be 
taught that the true man was not the outward wrest- 
ling man, but the man within. The meaning of this 
life is not the skillful hand, it is not the all-devising 
brain, it is not the knowledge that takes hold of 
animal and plant throughout the world and the uni- 
verse ; itis the other life: and the meaning of man- 
hood is regeneration, aud development from the 
inferior depths of our animal creation to the superior 
man that lies hidden inside of the physical man; and 
all our life long is the travail of the soul in working 
out the problem of how to evolve the spiritual man in 
all purity out of the ficsh man; and this, through 
Christ, we learn as a personal certainty. 

Then came, also, the fact that this Light was a light 
given to every man that comes into the world. You 
may take whatever system socver you please, either 
before Christ or since, to certain states it was true. 
A philosophy that suits the Oriental mind does not 
suit the Occidental mind. A philosophy that five thou- 
sand, or three thousand, or one thousand years ago en- 
tranced the imagination and the reason of men, comes 
down to our day to find itself rejected. Its postulates 
are denied ; its results are alsowiped out. But the es- 
sential knowledge of God that is revealed in Jesus 
Christ, who brought life and light into the world, the 
essential meaning ef great truths as to the fruit of this 
life—these belong to no one age, but to every age. 
They are catholic. They are universal. Whatever 
changes may come, nobleness of human nature that is 
yet to be developed by every man, the ideal of it, the 
substance of it, the qualities that are to constitute it, 
will never be changed. They have been brought into 
life and realized in Jesus Christ. You may go as far 
as you please in the direction of unbelief, you may 
wipe out even your faith in God himself, changing him 
to a cluster of laws and attributes, calling him Pan— 
you may give him the name of Fate or Force, or what- 
ever You please—one thing is very certain; that in 
making out what man should be, the materials that 
were brought into life and power in the history of 
Jesus Christ will constitute the essential element of 
manhood uatil time shall be no more. There is noth- 
ing worthy of a man’s thought compared with that 
which Christ both lived andtaught. He came into the 
world and was the Light of the world. 

And then comes the other and the sadder annuncia- 
tion, that the world knew him not. He had created it 
avd all that it contains, and watched over it. It slept; 
and «as, often, a babe, sleeping and unconscious, re- 
ceives the mother’s kiss, so the slumbering world is 
kissed of God, aud upspring strange experiences in 
the human soul. God had brooded over the earth, and 
had brought forth scattered fruits here and there up 
and down throyghout all the nations; and yet when 
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he was revealed in Jesus Christ the world knew him 
not. O stupid world! O blind and sottish world of 
antiquity !—yes, and of modern times ; for the world 
has as little knowledge of God, I had almost said, to- 
day as when these words were spoken. 

Let us give the largest scope to these words, ** The 
world knew him not.” If you apply this declaration 
to the world of matter, I need not say that matter cao 
neyer interpret spirit. God cannot be known in the 
clarity and richness of his inward nature by anything 

matter presents. Nor can men whose whole in- 
tescouree is with matter either disprove or affirm the 
invisible and inward truth of Christ. Nor does the 
race of man yet seek to live by the spirit. The phys- 
ical world is that from which they deduce their philos- 
ophies and theories. Neither does the race know him 
who brought light and life into the world; for the 
whole human race are striving to live by bread alone, 
and not by every word that procecdeth out of the 
mouth of God. Of the fifteen hundred million people 
that it is estimated exist on the earth, at least ten hun- 
dred millions to-day live just as the sheep, the ox or 
the swine docs. The heavens to them contain little 
unless it be some terror that superstition interprets. 
This great army of mankind to-day, with hears down, 
cross the plains of life as herds of cattle cro&¢ the 
prairie, browsing as they go. The myriards of Africa 
and of Asia, the multitudes that cumber society in 
Europe, the creatures of the wilderness and the far- 
off islands of the sea, the great liiman family to-day, 
live for the senses and by the senses. They know not 
the God that created them. and sustains them, and 
blesses them. ‘‘He came to his own, and his own 
received him not.” 

Who were his own? His countrymen; those who 
believed with him in the Seriptures « f the Old Testa- 
ment; the prophets; the teachers of Israel ; those who 
had been trained for this very knowledge, and the 
wisest of them. 

The peasants of Galilee knew him when he fed 
them ; for the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib. The peasants believed in him when he 
broke the loaf and fed the five-thousand, again and 
again. He was rejected of those who were the most 
rigorously orthodox in his time—the men who be 
lieved that God bad put them in possession of Jeru- 
salem to take care of it for him; the men who believed 
that their whole life should expend itself in maintain- 
ing the temple and its worship; the men who sacri- 
ficed justice for anise, mintand cummin; the men who 
turned institutions into machines, and held those 
machines as more important than the welfare of their 
fellow men. The last days of Christ, the illustrious 
days of his controversy, were spent with the best, the 
highest, the most moral, the clearest-sighted of all the 
people then on the globe, with the minions of the 
temple ; and they knew him not. Oh, graceless creat- 
ures! The poor knew him and followed him; the 
blind knew, and cried out to him ; the dead knew bim, 
and came to life; but the armor-bearersa of the then 
regnant faith, the chiefs, the priests, the prophets, 
looxed upon him with blank faces; and they knew 
him not. ‘To them he was a monster, a pretender, a 
traitor; and they slew bim. 

Is the Christ spirit any more acceptable to-day than 
itwas then? Is the policy and the conduct of Chris- 
tian nations to-day, saturated with blood, and bearing 
every insignia of the cross, imbued with that spirit? 
Are all pompous churches, with all forms of super- 
stition connected with their worship, and full of sym- 
bols of him that came not to destroy but to save-—are 
they truly Christian? Listen to the Te Dewm when 
men knee-deep in blood come back with victory on 
their banners. See the governments of the most 
Christian nations. How degraded have been the 
empires over which they have ruled. See how to-day 
the Christian nations of Europe lie over against each 
other like hungry lions in the thicket, waiting only 
for an opportunity to spring. Look at Russia suspi- 
cious of all Europe, and at all Europe hating Russia. 
Christian nations! These are the nations whose 
crowns are stamped all over with the name of Christ! 
See how every strong nation feels at liberty to play 
pickpocket, and purloin from the weaker ones. See 
how nations that have liberty and power do not hes- 
itate to dismember, break up and destroy governments, 
Austria lies with a mouth larger than that of the 
whale that swallowed Jonah, and swallows morsels 
and morsels of other empires, not to be thrown up 
after three days, but to be kept down and digested. 
There is not a flag in Europe that has gone through so 
many battles of blood as the old flag of St. George ; 
and the lion is a fit emblem of that nation which has 
pursued war, and whose drum-beat not only keeps 
pace with the hours around the globe, but has liter- 
ally sprinkled the air with blood round and round the 
world. : 

And what shall we say for ourselves? Let theslave 


nation ?jIf Christ came to give his life for others rather 
than to bring others under his bondage, what nation on 
the globe has yet received Christ? How has it been 
with theology and the church? The theology of 
Christianity has been a strange and mixedaffair. It 
has becn the old prophetic image: the head of gold, 
the loins brags, and the legs dirt, clay. It has planted 
its feet upon and largely drawn its inspiration from 
the analogy of human life in its lower and most tem- 
pestuous forms. 

And what has been the history of the organized 
churches of the world? I aver that within the last 
thousand years allthe wars of ambition, all the cruel- 
ties of tyranny, have not surpassed, if they have equaled, 
the conduct that\has sprung from churches arrayed 
against each other in almost every land of Christen- 
dom. In their zeal to maintain the power of Christ 
they have gone out like devils fierce, to establish the 
authority of God. 

And in our time what do we see? Some faint gray 
dawn of a better day; a growing consciousness that 
the true religion lies in the soul’s experiences, and 
not in intellectual processes; a slight comprehension 
of the truth that life built upon the pattern of Christ 
is the evidence of orthodoxy, and not any inge- 
nious articulated system of methods or character. 
To-day what is the attitude of the great schools of 
theology as over against each other? Where are there 
any of them that are so catholic as to open their heart 
to one that is like Christ? Would the great Greek 
church doit? Would the great Roman church? Would 
the great divided and dividing Protestant church? 
Can Andover sit down peaceably at the foot of East 
Windsor? Can East Windsor tolerate Princeton? Can 
Princeton admit New Haven? Can Alleghany even 
admit Princeton? Was not the voice of Christ, 
“Come”? ard is not the voice of these vigorous or- 
thodox churches, ‘‘Depart”? The world has been 
scattered enough. There has been.an attempt to teach 
and to learn atoning mercy and love; and the church 
has been dividing and separating men. ‘‘ You cannot 
belong tous. You donot think aswe think. You do 
not feel as we feel.” So the churches have not learned 
yet what Christ was. They have learned a great deal 
of theology, and they have learned a great deal of 
that theology which the devil teaches—the philosophy 
of the evil passions, of envy, of jealousy, of suspicion; 
they have learned to use divisive influences; they 
are apt scholars in these directions ; but that philosophy 
which is of God, and which brings men together in a 
gcracious forbearance, bearing one another’s burdens, 
hiding each other’s sins, and helping each otherin the 
things in which they are different—where shall we 
look for thatin the organized churches and semina- 
ries of knowledge? 

I think that one of the most extraordinary pictures 
that language could have invented was that of the 
Roman soldiers, when Christ was hanging upon the 
cross, sitting at its foot and throwing dice to see how 
they should divide his garments. To-day Christian 
churches are sitting at the foot of the cross and gam- 
bling over the treasures of orthodoxy, to see who shall 
have this, who shall have that, and who shall have the 
other thing. The crucified Saviour is unknown and 
unnoticed. A religion that is only combative, a re- 
ligion that is nothing but a process of sifting out and 
sifting out, is not Christ’s religion. ‘‘ Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,” says Christ; and the churches give us agita- 
tion. 

And yet, slowly but surely the church is learning 
the nature of its Redeemer; aud the times hasten: 
for as the world goes on the results that in earlier 
periods required centuries now require comparatively 
brief periods. Ages, in the coarse, rude, slow way of 
evolution in times gone by were required to rectify 
wrong, or to aid new born-truths; but in our day men 
act quicker, think quicker, ripen quicker; and the 
progress toward sympathy, toward cordial co-opera- 
tion, toward loving those whom Christ loved, and not 
being governed by speculative doctrine in our sym- 
bolization, which is but a shadow of the substance, is 
rapid. Churches separated by shadows cannot tolerate 
each otber, nor judge leniently of each other. 

Christ came unto his own, and his own received him 
not. 

Are there none that receive him? Yes. As yet, the 
kingdom of Christ is within you; and in all the outly- 
ing regions of the world, in churches or in neighbor- 
hoods, he receives him who accepts the essential 
Christ-spirit and comes to know God in Jesus Christ, 
to know him as a Companion, to know him as a be- 
loved One, to know him as a Healer, to know him asa 
Lover, to know him as One on whom to lean, to know 
him as One whose example is absolutely trustworthy 
and whose doctrines are absolutely to be received as 
the very marrow of the truth of the universe. Myriads 
and myriads of such persons are found ia all churches. 
The sweetest Christians that ever lived, fragments of 


speak. Let the dispossessed Indian {[speak. Let the 
Chinaman speak. Where is the Christianity of this 


whose experience is recorded, have been found in the 


Catholic church. Very noble children Christ has in 
the Eastern church, in the Russian church, in the 
Greek church. I have yet to find a single denomina- 
tion, however sharply separated from its brother de- 
nominations, that does not bring forth some who 
belong to the true, invisibie, spiritual church. 

Nay, more, and more encouraging, (}::ist comes to 
his own, and his own recognize him an! own him— 
and that not alone among those who are obliged to 
come to him by reason of their trouble, to find strength 
and grace to help in time of need. And there are to 
be more. The divine spirit as manifested through 
Christ is yet to govern nations. It is yet to determine 
national policies. It is yet to establish the customs of 
the world. It is yet to go down into the industries 
and economies of life, and control them as they are 
not now controlled. It is to penetrate dark places 
It is to find its way to every suffering hamlet. It is 
to go wherever men are in conscious need. Itis to 
bring all classes and conditions of men into the fold 
of the loving Redeemer. 

Life in this world is not to be forever a funeral 
march. The world is not foréver to revolve for the 
sake of groanings that can scarcely be uitered. There 
is to be atime when the spirit of Christ shall control 
riches, and beauty and art; and riches and beauty 
and art are 30 many expressicns of the Christ spirit. 
There be some who teach us that the only way to be 
Christ-like is to hide ; that you must let the world go 
thundering by with its mighty power «nd influence if 
you would be a Christian and save yourself. They 
say, ‘‘ Hide; you cannot stand the temptation of the 
world.” But the time is coming when Christian men 
can stand this temptation. The time is coming when 
all the elements that are pure in beauty, in riches and 
in luxuries, in the hands of Christian men and Chris- 
tian women, are to be struck through and through 
with the colors of the divine rainbow, and when men 
will be able to stand in the macnitude of great wealth 
and power, and yet be Christ-like. Until we come 
to that day the world will be against us. We must 
subdue those elements before we can ever be pos- 
sessed of the land. 

It is not enough to send your Bibles throughout the 
earth ; it is not enough to spread the knowledge of 
Christ in the islands of the sea. That is the prepara 
tion ; that is the John-Baptist work which the church 
is to perform everywhere ; but we must teach men to 
go higher and higher, not alone in the vindication of 
their personality, not alone in the development of 
sweet-juiced conduct, but in withstanding temptation. 
We have got to teach men how to grand in high places 
clothed with the carments of Christ untainted. The 
spirit of the Saviour has cot to explore the prison, the 
jail, the lazar-house and the poorbouse not only, but it 
has got to go into the Gate Beautiful, too, into the 
mansion, into the courts of wealth ani luxury. Men 
are yet to speak Snot the language of sellisliness, nor 
the language of self-indulgence, nor the language of 
selfness in any shape, but a language which shall con- 
tain the elements of the power of Christ by which the 
world shall at last be subdued to his sway. 

While, then, on such a morning as this, it is not 
enough for us to join with all those who praise and re- 
joice, it is for us to pray more than ever, “ Let thy 
kingdom come, let thy will be done, on eartiras it is 
in heaven.” And as, in heaven, the beautiful garments 
of Christ are worn incessantly, as the colden streets 
and the diamond pavements-are walked by saints con- 
tinually, as harps andi palms of victory are employed 
in sweet strains of praise and rejoicing, so on earth 
whatever is joyful, whatever is pure, whatever is Seau- 
tiful, whatever is lovely, shal! be Christlike, and shall 
be baptized into the spirit of love. 

And now, not to close with my own words and my 
own thoughts, let me read to you from. the sacred 
Scriptures : 


“If, then, ye were raised torether with Christ, seek the things that 
are above, where Christ is, seated on the riviit hand of God. Set 
your mind on the things that are above, not on the things that are 
upon the earth. For ye died, and your !ife is hid with Christ in God. 
When Christ, who ts our life, shall be manifested, then shall ye also 
with him be manifested in glory. Mortify, therefore, your members 
which are upon the earth: for:'cation, uncleanness, passion, evil 
desires and covetousness, the which is idolatry; for which things 
sake cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience: in the 
which ye also walked aforetime, when ye lived in these things. But 
now put ye also away all there: anyver, wrath, malice, railing, shamefu 

speaking out of your mouth; lice not to one another; seeing that ye 
have put off the old man with his doings and have-put on the new 
man, whicu is being renewed uuto knowledge after the image of him 
that created him: where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman, 

but Christ i+ all andinall. fut on therefore, a+ God's elect, holy and 
beloved, a heart of compassion, kindness, humi.ity, meeknesa, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving each other, if any 


also do ye ; and above al! there things, put on love, which is the bon. 
of perfectness. And let the peace of Christ rale in your hearta, to 
the which aleo ye were called in one body; and be ye thankful. Let 
the word of Christ dwell in you richly im a!l wisdom, teaching and 
admonishing one another with psalms and hymns and -piritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts unto God. And whatsoever ye do, 
in word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 


thanks to God the Father through him.” 


man have a complaint against any; even as the Lord forgave you,so. ° 
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[The receipt of ali new publications delivered at 
the Eviiiortal Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in ils earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising vs of any 
omission in this reapect. Accompanying memo- 
randa joprices are desirable in ali cases.) 
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** Heaps of Money.” By W.S. Norris. 

* The Old Régime, Court, Salons and Theatre.” 
By Lady Jackson. 
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Alcott. 
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Felker. 
Wa. Rerves, London, England. 


“Strictures on Religious Creeds.” By John 


Earp. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y. 


** Thomas Carlyle.” By James Anthony Froude. 


2 vols. 
MACMILLAN & Co., N. Y. 


** Trish Essay and Others.” By Mathew Arnold. 
James Port, N. Y. 
“The Bible; A Scientific Revelation.” By the 
Rev. C. C. Adams. 
** The Treasury of the Psalter.” 
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* Castle and Town.” By Frances May Peard. 
J. D. Brown, Phila. 
Life Everlasting. Whatis It? Whence is 
It? WhoseisIt?” By J. H. Pettingell. 
D. Loturor & Co., Boston. 

“A Family Flight Through France, Norway and 
Switzerland.” By E. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale. 
Ranvp & Avery, Phila. 

“The Day of Our Saviour’s Crucifixion.” By the 
Rev. J. K. Aldrich. 
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* Plain Speaking.” By author of ** John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

**Dorothy’s Venture.” By Mary Cecil Hay. 

“For Cash Only.” By James Payn. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


To the Lovers of Good Books 


The undersigned has made a special arrange- 
ment with 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


To sell at retail only their magnificent lists of pub- 
lications, embracing among others the works of 
Lougfellow, Holmes, Emerson, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell. Dickens, Tennyson, Sir Walter 
Scott, British Pvets (complete 6 vols., Riverside 
Edition), Browning, De Quincey, Thoreau, Cooper, 
Bacon, Carlyle, Bret Harte, Howelis, Henry James, 
Jr., Owen Meredith, H. B. Stowe, Stedman, 
Bayard Taylor—all elegantiy printed and bound at 
the famous Riverside Press, Cambridge, and for 
sale at very reasoxable prices. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue furnished on 
application. 

Call on or address 


J.C. DHRBEY, 
Care HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
11 East (7th Sfreet, N. Y. 


D. APPLETON & C0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 


Physical Edugation; or, the 


Health Laws of Nature. 


By Fe.ix M. Oswatp, M.D. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


The greater part of the contents of this volume 
appeared in a ecries of papers in ** The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly,” where they attracted wide atrention 
on account of the freshness of many of the ideas 
and the force with whch they were presented. No 
recent book on this subject is marked with so much 
specia! learning, original! illustration, and incisive 


argument. 


The Bont Wave: 


A COLLECTION OF CHOICE MUSIC, 
WITH ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
For the Schoo!-Room, Institute-Hall, and 
Home Circle. By H. 8. PERKINS, author 
of ‘‘Song Echo,” H. J. Danrortsa, and E. 
V. De Grarr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Containing a brief, prac’ical, and comprehensive 
course of elementary instruction, with a great 
variety of s lections, adapted to all occasions, in- 
clading standing favorites and many new songs. 


Svo, boards. Puice, 80 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent dy 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bomp St., New Yorx. 
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Close of the 64th Volume 


HARPERS MAGAZINE. 


THE CONCLUSION OF ‘* ANNE,” 
By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON, 


Miss Woolson's Anne" proves its author's 
right to stand without question at the head of 
American women novelisits.—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


AND THE 


BEGINNING OF A NEW NOVEL, 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


* The bells of Shandor. 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee.” 


HARPERS’ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 384) 
FOR MAY, 
COMPLETING THE SIXTY-FOURTH VOLUME 


CONTAINS: 


The beginning of a new serial story by WILLIAM 
Buiack, entitled 


Shandon Bells, 


With an illustration by WitLiam SMALL. 


Spanish Vistas.—Second Paper. 


By Geerce P. Latargor. A picturesque sketch of 
the ancient city of Toledo, with twenty-two illus- 
tratiens by C. 8S. REINHART, and a full-page en- 
graving, the Frontispiece of the Number, drawn 
by WILLIAM M. CHABE. 


The Squirrel’s Highway. 
By Gipson. A most charm- 
ing descriptive paper, with eleven exquisite illus- 
trations by the author. 


Some London Poets. 
By EpmMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. A very inter- 
esting p#per, containing many personal reminis- 
cences, and illustrated with portraits. 


The Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. 
By F. Jounson, Jun. An interesting account of 
the mining regions of Michigan, with ten illustra- 
tions. 


The conclusion of Miss Woo.son’s Novel, 
Anne. 


Love and Death. 
A remarkable Eastern poem by Epwin ARNOLD, 
Author of the “ Light of Asia.” 


Music and Musicians in Austria. 
By Mary Auice Szymovur. Illustrated with por- 


traits. 
0 To Dianame. 
By Kosert Herrick. With an illustration by | gng 
ABBEY. 


David Rittenhouse. 

By W. An appreciative 
sketch of an early American scientist, with two 
illustrations. 
A Child’s First Impressions of 

Death. 

By MW. Bear, with an illustration by the 
author. 

On the Nine-Mile.—A Story. 

By SuzRwoop Bonner. 

Poems 

By Apa M. E. Loviss 

Mov and A. T. L. 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Mr. Blaine’s Oration on Jamex A. Garfield. —Rever- 

ence for Art.—Dr. Bevan and Clerical Activity in 


CHANDLER 


America.—The Newburgh Centennial.—The Moy- | 


amensing Literary Institate, Philadelphia 
Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. $4 
HARPER’S WEEKLY...... 4 00 
The THREE above publications........ .....10 0 
Any TWO above named...................... 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............... 1 50 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


One Year (52 Numbers).................. 10 00 
Index to Harper's Mayazine, Vol 1. to LX. 
400 


Postage Free to all subscribers the Untied 
States or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full 
list of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to HaxrEeR 
& BrRoTuers. 


S@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,N.Y. 


Persons Interested in Sunday-Schools 


thould write to CEentTURY Co. (33 East 
17th Street, New York), for a copy of the 


taining specimens of some of the most charm- 
ing tunes in *‘ Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 


School,"’ valuable hints to superintendents, 
ete. The pamphiet is sent to any address 
without charge, and a postal card will bring 
it by return of mail. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Alexander Hamilton. 
By Lopes. lémo, cloth, gilt top, 


This ie the second volume in the series of Lives 
or AMERICAN STATESMBN, 80 happil 
Morse’s *“‘John Quiucy Adams.” fa- 
miliarity with American Politica! history is well 
known, and this k will be looked for with un- 
usual) interest. 


Mp of the Egyptian Religion. 


By Dr. P. Trev.ze, of Leiden. Translated from 
the eR eg with the assistance of the author, by 
JaMEs BALLINGAL. Vol. XXVII. in the Engli« 
and Fore qi Philosophical Library. #vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 

This is the first volume of a series on the Com- 
parative Hi tory of the ptian and Mesopota- 
mian Stem the well-known author 
**Outlines of History of Relizion.” Ewy 
Babel- Assur, Yemen, Harran, Phoenicia, and 

be treated of in the course of the work. 


The Fisher Maiden. 
By l6mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The fourth volume of the authorized edition of the 
novels of this Norwegian author. The story is written 


with the power and anges to be found in ali 
of Bjirnson's stories 


American Classics for Schools. 
HAWTHORNE. 


In one volume, lé6mo, illustrated, 6 cents. 
me. is the second volume ~ a eeries intended to 
upply, im attractive form, paseages eu table for 
ool-reading, which will ae the pupil a taste for 
what is best in American literature. The extract» 
have been made with great care and Judgment. The 
volume contains a portrait of Hawthorne and eight 
illustrations. 


*,” For sale by ali booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


year afler year, the standard and beautiful 
por af Music published by Oliver Ditson & 
Co. keep their hold on Savor, by the 
— af their contents. Such books o nd 
music as 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG ($2), NORWAY MUSIC 
ALBUM ($2.50), FRANZ'S ALBUM ($2). GEMS OF 
STRAUSS ($2), BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG 
($2), and 30 to 40 others (send for list*) contain a 
perfectly immense amount of the tand most 
popular music, at the lowest price. 


Soch standard Ope 
MIGNON ($3). Kiva CARMEN ($2). MEFISTO. 
FELE ($2), FATINITZA ($2). MANOLA, OR DaY AND 
NIGHT ($1.50), BELLES OF CORNEVILLE ($1.50), 
and the well-known lighter and easier ones (send 
for lists) have in them a large proportion of ail the 
popular melodies. 


Such rood Temperance Books a« 

/ TEMPERANCE LIGHT (12 cts), “TEMPERANCE 

JEWELS ("5 cta), HULL'S TEMPERANCE 

GLEE BOOK (40 cts.), cannot well be improved 

upon. 

‘Such capital Sunday-schoo! and Praise Meeting 
Books as MALE VOICE CHOIR cta.). 
with Semel Music. LIGHT and LIFE (35 

| cts), and BANNER of VICTORY, (35 cts.) 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


o. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York 


8. L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for ctroular. 


red-lined pamphlet, just issued by them, con- | 


THE CENTURY 
FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 


REMINISCENCES OF MY IRISH JOURNEY, 


By Thomas Carlyle. 


From the hitherto unpublished manuscript: 
to be continued in the June and July numbers. 


THE STREET OF THE HYACINTH, 


By Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Author ef “ Rodman the Keeper,” ** Anne,” ete, 


A charming two-part story of American life 
in Rome; to be finished in the June number. 


LECTURING IN TWO HEMISPHERES, 
By Archibald Forbes, 

An entertaining account of the noted war- 
correspondent’s experience in Evgland and 
America. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
By E. C. Stedman. 

A careful study of his writings; with a 

oo Lowell (the frontispiece), engraved 


by 
GEORGE INNESS. 


A critical paper, by Henry Eckford, Illus- 
trated with six engravings of Inness’s pictures. 


THE TRANSFERRED GHOST, 
By Frank HK. Stockton. 
A short story by the author of ‘“ Rudder 
Grange.” 


THE HELLENIC AGE OF SCULPTURE. 


With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Another of Mrs. Mitchell's iuteresting and 
instructive articles in the series on Sculpture. 


RUSSIAN CHRISTIANITY vs. MODERN 
JUDAISM, 


By Emma Lazarus. 
A reply to the oe from the Rassian point 
of view published in the April Century. 


OPERA IN NEW YORK, 
By Richard Grant White. 
Covering the period of 1848-52; among its 
illustrations is a full-page portrait of Hen- 
rietta Sontag, with portraits of Aiboni, Bosio, 
and others. 


THE SERIAL STORIES, 

Full installments of *‘A Modern Instance,” 
by W. D. Howells. ard *Throvgh One 
Administration,” by Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. 


THE CANADIAN MECCA, 


With Fourteen Illustrations. 
A paper, by W. George Beers, descriptive 
of ** Ste. Anne de Beaupré,”’ near Quebec. 


ORIGINAL POEMS BY 


James Kussell Lowell, John G. Saxe, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Joe! Chandler Harris (*‘ Uncle Hemas”), 
Andrew Lang, Edmund W. 
H,. C. Bunner, and others. 

Editorials on current events in ** Topics of 
the Time,” the latest inventions in * The 
World’s Work,” new beoks in ‘ Literature,” 
Notes on Reading in ** Home and Society,” 
bite of humor in ‘* Bric-a-Brac.”’ 

Sold everywhere ; 35 cents; $4 00 a year. 


TuE CENTURY CO. New York, N. Y. 


SURE TO PLE. ASE 


Sunday-School Song Bik 


For Every Department. 


New per 100 
Book of Praise.......... 40 “ 100 
. 40 “ 100 
. 30 “ 100 


Good as Gold (words only)...... 10 “* 100 
11 Songs for Lit le Foiks............ 


Can be ordered through any Beook«xeller or 
uae Dealer. Add pestage if ordered b 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST NINTH BST., 81 RANDOLPH 
NEW VORK. 


G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


ARCTIC SUNBEAMS; or, From 
Broadway tothe Bosphorus, by 
Way of the North Cape. By Ssuver 
8. Cox. S8vo, fully illustrated............ $2 0 

THOMAS A KEMPIS AND THE 
BROTHERS OF COMMON LIFE. By the 


Rev. 8. KETTLEWELL, 2 vols., Svo, with front- 


“ The first record that has been made of the life 
of the author of the ‘ Imitation of Christ,’ a book 
which has had a lavger circulation than any volame 
ever printed except the Bibie.” 

THE SABBTH QUESTION, By 


Kev. W. and Groxes B. Bacon 


New lists of Spring Publications and of retail 
stock offered at special prices, mailed on appli- 
cation. 
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Financial and Ansnrance. 


THE WEEK. 

The feature which is assuming an im- 
portance not before felt if the problem 
of our bank circulation ‘is the one of 
Government Bonds. Our National Bank 
circulation, itis well known, is based on 
Government securities. The National 
banks and the savings banks are the 
great holders of the extended 63, so 
called; the class of bonds now being 
called in and paid for out of the surplus 
revenue of the National Treasury. By 
the Ist of September next the Govern- 
ment will have redeemed all of this class 
of bonds. Inanticipation o s the banks 
holding these are purch the four 
per cent. and four and oné-IPAlf per cent. 
Bonds to replace the extended 63 which 
they are now forced to surrender. This 
demand, which is contemporaneous with 
a very active investment demand from 
the savings banks and private investors 
for the remaining Government issues, 
has forced up the Government Bond 
quotations to very high figures, and 
promises such quotations as have never 
before been made. Indeed Government 
43 at 120, 121, look too high for pur- 
chase except by those who are abso- 
lutely required to keep money in Gov- 
ernments. The effect of this cancella- 
tion of millions of dollars’ worth of in- 
vestments is beginning to tell on the 
first class railway bonds, which have 
within the past two weeks advanced 
five per cent. in some instances, and 
even more. The demand for these comes 
from private investors, who find that 
they cannot compete with the banks in 
buying Governments. As confidence is 
gradually strengthened in junior securi- 
ties of the old railways, andin the new 
securities of recently built roads, the 
demand for these cheaper securities will 
improve. Signs of such an improvement 
are not altogether wanting now, and it 
will be well for those who have money 
to invest to select from the list, as early 
as they can, such bonds as promise fair 
security. We believe that with a good 
crop the coming year nothing can pre- 
vent a very great advance in many 
shares and bonds which now are neg- 
lected. The other feature of interest 
and importance, for the week past, in 
its relation to the financial situation, is 
the extensive shipments of securities to 
the Eur »pean markets that have taken 
place. The foreign demand is not con- 
fined to purely investment descriptions, 
but extends to speculative bonds and 
stocks. A large amount of New York 
Central has been shipped, and it is re- 
ported that as many as twenty thousand 
shares of Erie stock have also found a 
market on the London Exchange from 
our market. The heavy foreign demand 
for these and other lines of securities 
has made it highly improbable that any 
export of specie will be made for the 
season, until some time in the summer. 

The Bank Statement is indicative of 
increasing ease in the money market. 
The banks have increased their deposits 
for the week over five million dollars, 
made up of specie and legal tenders. 
This gives an increase in reserve, over 
last week, of over four million dollars. 
Loans are increased $1,700,000; but this 
is of course natural, and argues that the 
banks are ready to expand on the antici- 
pation of great ease for some time to 
come; indeed the banks are trying to 
loan money for six months at four and a 
half per cent. rather than to run the risk 
of lower rates on call loans. Money 
closes offered at three per cent. and ex- 
tremely easy. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANEZERS, 
64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Ineue Lettere of Oredit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


of Money oa 


Bonds. 


The policy ol the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
vow lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will seon cease, to bear interest. 

Government TRonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Steck Exchange, and other sound 
securities 

F special attention given to orders by Mail! 
and Telegraph from Hanks, Kankers. and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
tae city. 

Memoranda of Government Bons 
for 1+°2, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by al! 
Ge siri wy to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 

Fisk & Hatch, 


s Nassau St, NV. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY PHILADEL- 


PHIAs PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Cour 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


BOUND MENT SROURSTIES furnished 
to Corporate and Private In 
CAPITAL FU RNISHED OR P ROC URED for Rai!- 
road Companies having lines under construction, 
and their bonds purchased or newotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS corducted for 
Counties. Townes Citien, or Railroad 
Come anies and o orporatio 

CONDUC FIN ANCIAL REORGAN- 

IZAT ION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions wanes property isin the hands of Reoeivers or 

rus 


WIL L ‘BUY AND INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES on Com 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert therm into interest-payinug investments. 
and other information f On ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 
INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 


At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


These statements confi med by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven bu«iness. Informa- 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on appiica- 
tion. J.B. WATKINS & ©©., 
awrence, Kansas. 
Hewnay Dickinson, NewYork Manager, 243 Broadway 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


er 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS Productive farms 
in the best localities in sd for banks 
colleges, est: ro private individuals upon Bonds 
intere st and ud on day of Inetunty at the 
Third Nat ral k in Now York City. 


Funds promptly placed. 
Investors co — led to take no land. No delays in pay- 
mentof interest. Only the very choicest loans accepted. 
Full information given to those secking Safe an 
profitable investments, Send ior circular, ref- 
rences an! samp.e documents. 
F.M PERKINS, Pres. PERKINS, Sec. 
1T. WARNE, Pres. C.W.GILLLET?T Treas 
HART. Auditor. 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANGE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting wider New York Law. 


ESTABLISHED in 155. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,500,000 safely invested. 

State Avents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and larve Town. 
Apply direct to the ee 


STOKES, Pres't 
J, L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


MADISON ARE G AK DEN 


Week but 
MBO. 


The biewest and most famous animalin the World 
Just irom the Royal Gardens 
joeting nearly B30, 000. 
The Mi iwbty Mon h of Beasta landed amid the en 
thussasuc shouts of million pe« 
Now on Exhibition every Afternoon aud ies 
in conjunction with 


P. T. BARNUMW’S 


Very Greatest Show on Earth, combined with the 


Great Le lon Circus 
The Great Reman Hip pod ro me. Grand Triple Circus. 
ae Double Men rie. 
xte: suseum of Livine W onde re. 


ric ee of Adaission as Usual. 


ALABASTINE. 


FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


Unequaled for Durability, Beauty and Economy. 
It is a valuable discovery, and has almest entirely 
superseded Kalsomine It produces a fine, lasting 
and bandsome finish. 


it Will Pay You 


to send for a sample Card and Testimonials to 
SEELEY BROS., 3 Burling Slip, New York, or 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago, and 
M. B. CHURCH, Grand Kapida, Mich. 


(Write for Price List, form Il ; 


cation.) 


An Age in Advance eof All Other Inventions. 


AUTOMATIC 


oh ‘‘NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 
Em bodies E ly Ne w Frinctptes and Meth- 
as Oot mecnah)! 
Runes with ona «third the Power a the lightest 
running machine of other makes 
By meane of our Ant matic Device, Numerical Stitch 
Indicator, etc., from as inwle «poo! @ seam 
stronger and more beautiful than by 
any combination of two threads. 
Ladlie« careful of Hea'th and 
the Beat will new have neo othe 
Adapted for Hand or Treadie 
Write for our New [\luetrated Price L int, Form 11, 
Just iseve |, and full of interest to all ow ning or 
asewibe achine. 
WILLCOX & GIBRS M. CO., 
G38 Broadway, New \ ork. 


mention this publi- 


Those ansirering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tha 
4drewtieonent in the Chrietian nine. 


CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


any other similar book. 


Gives anivereal eatiefaetion. 


Over 17,000 Quotations. Over 50,000 lines 
of Concordance, making every Quo- 
tation instantly available. 


Ilas many new and valuable features not found in 


I, ONGFELI! 


wrote: 

Circulire and our general catalosue 

#vo, cloth, by the train 


“ Thoroughly furnished with indexea, it can hear dty "fait to be @ very auecesaful and farorite 
” 


aale booksellers, or will be sent postage free, 


{NALL 10 12 Dey Street, N. 


No Connection with Former Publisher s. 


IS THE |S 


UNIVERSAL 


An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 94 x 694 Inches. 


It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia. 

It is brought up to a later date than aay other 

lt embraces over 40,000 titles, bemg a verbatim reprint o 
Chambers s Encyclopadia with 15,000 titles added. 

LIBRARY OF C Its Type is large and clear, its Paper and Binding first class. 

| It is the Cheapest Eneyclopas ia published, 

) Ite Price in Cloth being B20 


Its Price in Russia being 
Its Price in 


Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for Postage, etc. 


Ss Gent express paid packed in a handsome box, on receipt of price, 
KNOWLEDGE | gend for Book of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opizions, ete. 
W. GREEN'S GON, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beekman St., WN. | 


-ncyclopaedia. 


er set; 
% per set; 
heep being S30 per set. 


A@ 31VS 4O4 


Large experience. No losses, | 


Union Reprints 


A SERIES OF SHORT, POPULAR 
SKETCHES; ADDRESSES ON 
PUBLIC TOPICS; NOTE- 
WORTHY SERMONS, 


FROM THE COLUMNS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION 


How to Study the Bible: 


By Lyman Axpsort. A valuable lit 
tle handbook for students, Sunday 
school teachers, etc. Per copy, 10c. 


Mr. Beecher in the West: 


A brief account of Mr. Beecher’s 
Western lecture tour in the winter of 
1877, told in his own letters. Per 
copy, 10c. 


The Strike and its Lessons. 


Two sermons by H. W. Begcuer, at 
Plymouth Church, during the great 
strike of 1877. 


A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching | 
Discussing the minister’s work from 


the standpoint of the hearer. Per 
copy, 10c. 


The Future State; 


A presentation of the various theo- 
ries regarding the life to come, by 
the Rev. H. W. Bezcner, Rev. 8. C. 
Bartiett, D.D., the Rev. ANDREW 
Jukes, the Rev. J. H. Perrmeen, 
and Lyman Assorr. Per copy, 10c. 


Christianity Unchanged by 
Changes; 
Two addresses on the Signs of the 


Times, by Warp Bexcurr. 
Per copy, 10c. 


The Army of the Republic: 


An oration delivered at the Reunion of 
the Army of the Potomac at Spring- 
field, Mass., June 5th, 1878, by Hew 
Warp Percopy, 10c. 


The Whole World in Pain: 


A Sermon on the power of the Gos- 
pel to improve the condition of the 
human race. Per copy, 10c. 


Jew and Gentile: 


Mr. Beecher’s famous sermon on 
the Jew, preached June 24, 1877. 


Per copy, 10c. 
Past Perils and the Peril of 
To-Day 


A discourse on national dangets, by 
Hexry W preached 
Nov. 29, 1877. Per copy, 10c 


How to ae the Summer ; 


A series of entertaining and sugges- 
tive articles on Summer Indoor and 
Out-of-door Life, by Howarp 
Donato G. Mirone H. H., Fraxx 
Hi. Converse, Lyman Apsort, Gar. 
Hamitron, and others. Per copy, 


15c. 


A set of the above reprints, comprising 
eleven pamphlets, will be sent on the 
receipt of $1.00; or ten of each, making 
110 in all, will be sent for $10.00. 


Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
22 Washington Sauare, 


NEW YORK, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXV, No. 16. 


Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is te Gos- 
pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more alien | 
tion from the Government than they have yet re 
ceived. The farms of the Unitel States afford | 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit af com- 
merce, 60 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 

lights of practical science and 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


CLOVER SICKNESS. 


Dr. J. B. Lawes, of England, has been 
giving special attention to this important 
subject for years past, and says it is an 
immense step in advance to know that 
when thé soil is sufficiently rich clover 
sickness does not appear to exist. He 
says he has taken sixty crops in succes- 
sion on his garden soil, and not the 
slightest appearance yet of any disease. 
We should think so long a course of 
cropping clover thoroughly establishes 
Professor Lawes’s conclusion that a rich 
suil will not only keep clover in good 
health but also produce an extra large 
and well-paying weight of forage. 

He further thinks that when the cause 
of clover sickness becomes fully known 
it will be found to arise from one or more 
of the following circumstances: Severe 
weather; parasites; weeds; want of 
sufficient food; want of food in the right 
place; or light texture of surface soil, 
causing the roots to feed too close to the 
surface. 

Clover sickness is very common in poor 
or light American soils as well as in Eng- 
land, and it has often pro¥ed a great dis- 
couragement to our farmers to continue 
the cuitivation of this highly important 
forage crop. We think now they may go 
on more safely and advantageously, and 
that they have only to keep their soil in 
good heart to insure the absence of sick- 
ness. Even if they fail in this they will 
have got their land into such excellent 
‘condition as to grow other large and 
valuable crops on it. 


AMERICAN VS. EUROPEAN 
SEED. 


Carefully selected seed grown in this 
country is better for use here than seed 
grown in Europe. It is common for 
farmers and gardeners to pay for Euro- 
pean-grown seed two or three times the 
price of seed raised in this country, think- 
ing that they are obtaining superior seed. 
Plants are modified by the climate and 
seasons where grown, and thus become 
acclimatized or adapted to the peculiari- 
ties of the climate. The seed of plants 
thus acclimatized is better adapted to 
raising plants in that section of the coun- 
try than seed obtained from other parts 
of this country or Europe. Carefully 
selected seed which has been grown in 
New England is far better than any other 
for planting in New England. Seed pro- 
duced in New York and selected with 
due care is better adapted to growth in 
that State than any raised with the same 
care elsewhere. It is undoubtedly better 
to use seed from Europe or elsewhere 
which has been carefully selected than to 
use inferior or carelessly selected home- 
raised seed. Those, for instance, who 
have compared seed-peas carefully select- 
ed in Europe with those carclessly se- 
lected at home have been favorably im- 
pressed in favor of the European peas. 
Let them, however, obtain the best peas 
to start with, and then select each year 
the best for seed, and there will be no 
occasion to distrust home-grown seed. 


MANURE FOR GRASS. 


Manure applied near the surface best 


fore it is available for the use of plants. 


If the manure is several inches below 
the surface a heavy rain is required to 
reach it so as to render any considerable 
portion of it soluble. Where the dress- 
ing is placed near the surface every rain, 

however slight in amount, reaches it and 
washes a portion of its plant-food into 
the soil, where the roots cf the plants 
readily find it. In seeding land down 
to grass, it is well to harrow the ground 
smoothly after plowing and then apply a 
generous dressing of manure, harrow in, 
seed down and roll smoothly. The grass 
roots quickly find the fertilizer and 
derive the full benefit from it. A New- 
bury,-Mass., farmer, in August, 1880, 
plowed a field which produced scarcely 
enough grass to pay for harvesting. 
The land was rolled, ten cords of manure 
applied, harrowed in with a disc-harrow 
and brush harrow until made fine, and 
seeded with one peck of herdsgrass and 
half a bushel of red top per acre. The 
first crop of hay was cut the second 
week in July, 1881, and weighed 6,700 
pounds. The second crop was cut the 
last of September and weighed 2,17 

pounds. Here was a yield of nearly 
four and one-half tons per acre. Much 
of the favorable result was due to apply- 
ing the dressing near the surface. 


FROM THE MAIL. 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 


WELL-SPENT MOMENTS. 
Farm and Garden Editor: 

The long, dreary winter evenings, and short un- 
profitable daye to the farmer are swiftly passing 
away, and the short evenings and long profitable 
days are taking their place. And just at this time 
the farmer is wont to look around him and see what 
ia to be done, what has been done, what ought to 
have been done but has not. His whole business 
now demands his attention, and crowds itseif in 
upon his mind. What a eource of pleasure it must 
be to the farmer who, during those dreary days, 
bas passed his time in doing something which was 
needed to be done in preparation for the present 
time—the sowing of his crops and the plowing of 
his land, and the fertilizing of the soil. It is with 
the farmer in regard to his land as it is with the 
farmer's wife in regard to her children’s clothes— 
**a stitch in time saves nine.” The few minutes or 
even hours that it takes to fix er mend up the farm 
implements, in the short winter day, in readiness 
for use in the spring, are minutes and hours of 
pleasure while thus engaged, and become minutcs 
and hours of profit when the harvest appears. On 
the other hand, if neglected, those few hours 
become days of pain and regret at this season, 
when a thousand and one things seem to need 
attending to all at once. 

The failare of many a farmer to make a profit- 
able busineas out of his land can be traced back to 
idle moments he spent in winter, when he said te 
himself “plenty of time.” Experience fails to 
teach such a person; for next winter he will say 
the same thing again. The adage “ Do not pute 
till to-morrow what can be done to-day” is applica- 
ble to the farmer in a larger sense than to anyone 
else. 

The song of the robin has very little music in it, 
and the wild flowers very little pleasure tor the 
farmer who has idled his time away. To the suc- 
cessful farmer the winter is as profitable in pro- 
portion to the labor performed as is the summer 
The land requires rest and sleep, and winter is its 
night, in which to recuperate ite strength for the 
coming summer and harvest. But is that the rea- 
son why the farmer should keep his bands still ? 
The child needs rest and sleep for the very same 
reason ; and the successful housewife and mother 
is she who prepares while the child sleeps what it 
will need when awake. Neglect on her part to do 
so would cause much annoyance and trouble, loss 
of temper, etc., while such a child, if thus neglected, 
would tarn out to be anything but a source of 
profit and pleasure to its parents. The farm is 
very small indeed on which the farmer cannot find 
some litle thing to do every day while his land is 
at rest ; and only such a one je successful. 

W. J. F. P. 


We fully agree with W. J. F. P., that the 
successful farmer will keep himself busy both 
winter and summer. In fact, in every walk 
of life, the successful man must keep him- 
self busy. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Do Not the 
heavy work of the early spring too many men 


farm—in-doors and out—regularly, at least once a 
week, to see what is out of order, what needs atten- 
tion, and make minutes of everything on the spot 
for bis memorandum book. A card in his vest 
pocket, where it could be quickly reached, wil! pre- 
vent any item from being forgotten till he can 
transfer it to his more permanent book. 

Among the smaller items important to be attend- 
ed to will probably be found broken tools, imple- 
ments out of place, rubbish where it should not be, 
ralla or boards lying on the ground, boards off of 
fences, gates sagging, manure unpiled, carriages or 
buggies unwashed, loose stones in the farm road, 
etc. 

Many of these things may be put right on rainy 
days or during accidentally spare moments, and to 
facilitate this work the following memoranda may 
be plainly and largely written and posted up in a 
workshop or under a shed, where the workingmen 
may see it at any time for directions : 


WORK POR RAINY DAYS AND SPARE MOMENTS, 


1. Clean, polish and oil tools. 

2. Repair any broken tools. 

3. Clean and oii] harness. 

4. Shell corn. 

5. Put all tools neatly in place. 

6. Sweep floors of barns and out-houses. 

7. Grind hoes and spades. 

8. Sprout and assort potatoes. 

9. Keep cellars ewect and clean. 

There are many other matters which should be 
timely attended to, such as examining kitchen 
drains to see that no unwholesome air comes from 
them; repairing leaky roofs; providing perfect 
cellar drains; making dry surroundings of the 
house, using gravel for walks; preventing slop 
puddles at the kitchen door, and keeping clean sur- 
roundings of the barn. 

The farmer should know the contents of every 
field on his farm, which he may easily ascertain 
accurately enough for all common purposes by the 
use of a tape-line and the multiplication table. 
Measuring poles of different lengths, from six to 
twelve feet, will be useful for various emalier pur- 
poses, such as measuring portions of fences,ditches, 
gates, buildings, timber, and in gardening and 
planting treea. A graduated pole eleven feet long 
is a convenient length for measuring sma!! portions 
of land, as three lengths are two rods,a length 
and a half one rod, etc. It would be too short if 
only eight and a fourth, or too ‘cumbersome if #1x- 
teen and a half feet long. 


Wuat Famous Minister Tursks.—At 
the meeting of the Ensilage Congress, held in 
this city in January last, the Rev. Dr. Ormis- 
ton, of this city, gave his opinion of farming. 
Here are some of the things he said, and they 
are well worth reading : 


I was a Scotch farmer for nineteen years, but it 
was a very different style of farming from that in 
which you gentlemen are engaged. These arms 
have levelled many a giant in the forest of Canada. 
These shoulders have ached with carrying sap to 
make six hundred pounds of maple sugar. How 
would you like that? I knew ail about my style of 
farming before I went to college. I still retaina 
strong love for the calling, and if I was not a min- 
ister I should certainly be a farmer. As I have said, 
our old homestead recently fell into my hands ard 
I have placed my nephew in charge of it. I ob- 
taired some pamphiets on ensilage from Mr. Brown, 
and I have been thoronghly convinced tat the 
thing is correct and based on acientific principles. 
There is no principle in nature which the God-given 
brain of man cannot make serviceable to himeelf 
and fellows. You are introducing a new system 
into the department of agriculture, and I am going 
to introdace it in the northern land. I desire to pop- 
ularize it among the men who need it; not that it 
will make me richer, but I do propose to set a mag- 
nificent example. On my farm you can plow a mile 
and a half withont striking a stone as large asa 
hen’s egg. The old elm is standing yet, beneath 
which sweet words were spoken thirty-five years 
ago, and I need not say is hallowed by a thousand 
pleasant memories of days that are fed. Now, I 
am going to preach on Sunday and talk ensilage all 
the week. You know the Scotch are a stubborn 
people. Nothing in the world is as stubborn asa 
Scotchman, but there is one way to reach him. You 
give him three bawbees where he only had two be- 
fore, and you have him. Show him how to make 
three pounds of butter where he only made two be- 
fore, and you have captured Sandy. They come 
from a land where they must dig or die, and they 
are forced to make the most of everything. I was 
pleased to hear Mr. Kennedy say his son desired to 
follow farming. The young men from the country 
come to the city with their heads filled with visions 
of fine equipages and fine clothes, aud they think 
they are going to have all these, and so they turn 
their backs on the farm. Now, this is all wrong, 
and must be remedied. We must make farming 
profitable and keep the bone and sinew of the 
country where it should be. 

We must keep the young men on the farm. The 
idea of a huge stalwart man, calling himself an 
American citizen, standing over a counter measur- 
ing tape and selling pins and needies | 


Gentlemen, I am glad to have met you. One 


THE DINGEE & CON 


How Man Usep [t.—A correspond- 
ent of the ‘‘ Rural New Yorker” shows the 
practical value of a free use of fertilizers in 
the following account of how he made a pour 
farm rich : 


My farm was so poor that it would not support 
one family and keep fifteen cows. To-day it pro- 
duces enough to keep thirty cows, four horses and 
ten hogs, besides a large family. It also contains 
fifteen acres of hops. Here is the way by which 
this improvement was made: 

First, I cleared off the stone from one lot of 
about fifteen acres, which was plowed in the apring 
and manured with barnyard manure. This was 
done until seventy-five acres were cleared, apd in 
producing order. For the last two years I have 
cleared up twenty-five acres more, making one 
hundred acres in all. These one hundred acres are 
manured with barnyard manure, muck, salt and 
lime, mixed as foliows : one hundred loads of muck, 
fifty loads of barnyard manure, ten loads of lime 
and two tous of salt. The mnck and the manure 
should be well rotted before being mixed with salt 
and lime. Farming pays if farmers will take care 
of their farms and manure them; it costs but « 
little more toraise a good crop than a poor one. 


AND WHAT ANOTHER Man Says or 1t.— 
After reading the above account of the prac- 
tical value of manure, turn to the paragraph 
below, quoted from the ‘‘Country Gentleman,” 
which points out the absolute necessity 
of a saving of manure for our American 
farms: 


The two great problems. in American agriculture 
are in regard to manure and labor. The need of 
the former is Increasing, and the cost of the latter 
isnot diminishing. We are finding to our cost that 
we cannot forever depend on our ** virgin soil,” and 
we have long known to our cost that farm wages are 
immensely higher here than in foreign countries. And 
the only way we have borne up under this immense 
cost of labor has been by drawing on the fertility of 
centuries stored in our low-priced lands. Plainly 
hereafter our manure must be carefully saved, used 
to the best advantage and handled at the least pos- 
sible cost. It can be all saved only by having 
water-tight stable floors and manure gutters. It 
can be handled at least cost by cons.ructing our 
stables so that we can drive our wagon or sied 
through, and load up directly from the manure 
gutter, and daily in winter drawing it directly to the 
spot where it is to be nved. This saves Once or 
twice extra handling, and it brings the work in win- 
ter, when laor is cheap and teams and men are apt _. 
to be idie. It cuts the flelds leas to draw on snow or 
frozen ground, and it advances the spring work 
wonderfully. As soon as the ground is dry enough 
it may be plowed without delay for hauling manure. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, ETC. 


Pamphlet free. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 
STRAWBERRY. 


BIDWELL 


E. P. ROE has the largest and finest stock 
mn the country, which he offers at very lowest rates. 
Catalogue free. Address, 
P. ROB, 
Cornwall-on-Hadson, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOM 


a 
of ROSES. OLARC 
rents A trong Pot Pot nts euitable 
iate bloom ely, maid to any 
ylendid varieties, r ice, all labeled, for 
100 i3. Our NE - IDE, a complet 
dose Growers, est Greve Pa 


distinct varicties. A)! Streng 
Pianta, eac delivered safely by mail. Largest 
assortment. Low prices. In b ears. 
(uarantee satisfaction. Stock comprises ail rable 
varieties, Only ma pilante Dew 
Illustrated Hand. coat, 

name of 

for successful cultivation. 


where ore sending 


one wanting nev wad and otce pant shout id send 


AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
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are apt to neglect little preces of farm work | thing more. They tell me that among the Pennsy!- , 
which are really important. By a strict econ- | vania Dutch the barns are more comfortable and 751 Broadway, New York City. 
omy of time the energetic farmer can attend | better than the houses, and that the horses are (Opposite Astor Piace.) RO 
= ° roots have to puncture to that depth to to both big and little matters, and do it suc- | better cared for than the women and @iildren. MAKE 2T0 ALL TH 
4 find the food contained in the dressing, | cessfully too. If you want to know how to|T%#* !* wrong. Make your homes attractive and no | 7 
and even when the roots reach it, it is| do it, read the following helpful hints from the be CH. 
ig only slowly soluble. Most of the plant-/| “ Country Gentleman”: meeting, and I wish you all health, prosperity and aaa Ye Very laree and fine ! 
food must be made soluble by water be-! ‘The farmer should go over everything on the ! happiness. stamp for catalogue, E.P.ROB, Cornwall 
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* NATIONAL WIRE AND LANTERN WORKS.” 


WAREHOUSE, 45 FULTON ST., NW. Y. 
HOWARD & MORSE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRASS, COPPER & IRON WIRE —_— 
WIRE WORK, FENCES. RAI 
INGS & GUARDS, 


Galvanized ree Wire Netting 


For Pealtry Kneclesures, Pheasantrie, Pig- 
con Houses. Kte. Send for Price List 


E. A. REEVES’S? 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 
68 Cortland St., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully OUlustrated, sent Free to . 
all applicants. 


{Mention thie paper. 


GRAZING LANDS ance rounc on 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices LONO ame; REGATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAND Aor. 
Menon PAPUA Sr. Paut, Minn 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1582, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affairs on the Slat December, 1881}: 


Premiams on Marine Risks from ist 


on not marked off 
let January, 188 1,587,534 4j 
Total Marine Preminms............. $5,627,021 57 


$1,775,883 80 
Retorne of Pre- 
miumse and 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 

and of 5 of New 98,968, 
Stock, City, Bank other Stocks, 758 00 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
willbe redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date a)! 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. He. CHAPMAN, Mec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 

1. D. JO GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOT, 
LEWis CURTI ADOLPH LEMOYNE. 
CHAS. H. RUS ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MAKSHALL, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN BERT L. STUAKT. 
WM. 8" 8 JAS. G. DE. FOREST, 
BENJ. SAMUEL WILLETS. 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, THOS. B CODDINGTON 
©. A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 
D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
au AMH. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 

HAS, P, RIKER. 


Preadent. 


plants, and bulbs. 


10 cenre each. 


if Making Garden, 


Read the Vegetable Garden, No. 4, of Farm Library: it tells the 


whole story of How to Grow Vegetables. No. 2, The Flower Garden, 
tella Ilow to Have Beantifal Flowers, treating of annuals, budding 
No.3. The Fimrer Garden, part 2 2, treats of Her- J 


haceous Plants, Shrubs, Vines and Native Ornamental Plants. Price 


ddrese, E. H. LIBBY, Chicago, II. 


COMPRISING 
FOUR BRIEF, 
PRACTICAL 
AND 
HELPFUL 


PAPERS ON 
THE 
EDUCATION 
OF TH- 
YOUNG. 


THE 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


By H. 


REPRINTED 
FROM 


The 
Christian 
Union 


IN AN 
ATTRACIIVE 
PAMPHLET 
OF’ 
THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


|, Seeds of Cruelty and Fear. 


Burnt Children 
lll A Victory of Love, 
IV. Occupation for Children. 


~ The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may fee) disposed 
to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 


Price, per Copy . 


Hundred . $10.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 WASHINGTON SQuarE, NEw York. 


Real Estate, 


T..B. GREENE, 
W. L. BIGELOW, 


4 Muvicipal Bonds (market value), 
Stocks, ‘payable on demand value of Collaterals, $541, 507. 50), ‘ 00 


Interest due on Ist of January, 1582. 
Premir ms in — of Agents, 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Insurance Company of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY, 


Fifty -seventh Annual Statement 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 


JANUARY, 1882. 


CASH CAPITAL. $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned 1,943,733 00 
Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, . . 245,595 36 
Net Surplus .  +,806,180 90 

CASH $6,995,509 26 


UMMARYT OF ASSETS 


Held in the 7S, States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES a FIRE and for the 


Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANC 


n Banks, $ 130,172 3) 
and Mort being first lien on Rea! Estate (wort h $3,600, 780) 1,565, 
United States Stocks (market valine), 4.079. +5000 On 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Konds (market value ‘ 625200 


85,519 19 
47,399 68 


Total, $6,908,500 26 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 


ce- 
Ase’t Sec's. D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


New York, January 10, 1882. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


ESTABLISHED Ixy. Bella for all War- 
rarited Satisfactory and Durable. 
MENEELY & (O.. West Troy, N ¥ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


of P wo hes 
larms,Parma,ete, Fl 
WARRANTED. le sent Free. 


VANDOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


| 


THE 


te & ) TROY, N.Y. 
manufacture a superior Bells. — 
attention given to to CHURCH 

eent free to parties needling Beal's 


ch ureh LIGHT. 


’ Purl rs, Banks. Offices. al aller- 
ies, Theatres, Depots, ey New and fe 
Send size of room. G 
eireularand estimate, iberal discount 
w chr renee and the 

P. FRINK, $51 Pearl 


‘USHIO 


Cri 
NS. 


*MERICAN GARPET LINING CO. 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


(ireat'y Improved. In 
daily use in over 15,0 
dairie # an«d factories, he 

PIONEERS and the 
STANDARD. They have 
no equal. Made in four 
atyles, ten each. 
Skim autematically. 
wth or without rinsing 
the cane. 

Four medale and 
eix silver medals for #u- 
periority. 

Aleo Davis Swing 
Churne, Butter Workers, 


ers, &c. Send postal forcirculars, wivins facta, 
ims and testimonials. voument Warm Ma- 
ine Ce. Betlows 


MORPHINE HABIT. 
No pay till cured. Ten 
established, 1,000 
red. State case ‘Dr. 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 
SAL 


To any suffering with Catarrh 


or Bronchitis who earoestly 
desire relief, | can furnish 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
‘His remedies are the outarowth 
of his own experience; they are 
the only known penne of per- 


its “Rev. CHILDS. Troy, 0. 


(Healy H.C. sr ER, the 
¢ var ing irographic Author 
instructor will begin a 


‘of lractical Writ 
ms in May No. the PENMAN'S ART 
Send 3three cent stamps for specimen copy, or$i.o f 


one with an ele — premium 


T. AMES, Pve.isues, 26 BROADWAY, New 


AN 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 


facture in its various patented improvements. 


The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 


assuring larger results’in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 


PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 


justly celebrated patented metallic action. 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 


130 Fifth Ave., ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosicn, 


AKEY.( «HAT 
WILL WIND — ANY WATCH 
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Rostox Orrics: W. Macdonald & Co., 71 Brom- 
fe atroet. 

Cur10aeo Orrice: Room 99, Ashiand Block. 

Orrice: 66 North Fourth etreet. 


Editorial Department.—letters for this de- 
tand manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed “ Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, at the time they are seit, 
this is requested and enongh poetage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuecripte not accompanied by 
etampe. 

Basiness Depart 8 ripti and 
advertisements should be sent to “The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmastere and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tieements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 


MAY DAY AND MOVING. 


Scientista tell us thatin the physical world 
motion is simply one form of force or energy. 
The san.e principle is true in the Lusinces 
world: in nine cases out of ten when an 
tablished business house moves it is x agn of 
energy, business force and prosperity. his 
la evidently the fact in the case of Bost & Co, 
whose advertisement appears on the outside 
page. They are about to move fro their 
present location on Sixth Avenue to a com- 
modious and handsome store on Twenty-third 
Street. The firm have made a reputation as 
the proprietors of the unique ** Liliputian 
Bazaar,” and they carry a handsome stock of 
children’s clothing; suits, underwear, hats, 
bonnets, laces, in fact everything that is 
necessary to complete child's outfit. Thies 
stock, although it is the very newest in style 
and manufacture, they propose to sell at 
a;ecial bargains, simply to relieve them of 
too heavy a burdea in moving. They pay 
special attention to mail orders, and custom 
erain both city and coaatry will find them 
an ewinently satisfactory house to deal 


with. 


Bul you kaow, pa,” aiid the farmer's 
daughter, when he spoke to her about the ad- 
dresses of his neigh}or's son —** you know, pa, 
that ma wanls me to marrya munof cult- 
ure.’ ** Sodo J, my dear, a0 do I; and there's 
mo betier culture in the country thin ogricu't- 
ure ’ ” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
| BAKER’S 


Pie Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Berved asa. 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass, 


Established 18456. One Price Only 


J. LHUACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


SG Nassau Mtreet. 


Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and ~~ 4 Back Diaries on 
hand al) the 


All kinds or Esterbrook's, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


JAEACH S 


FALCON FEN, 


Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price L. st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine Sree cards from 2c to 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great ues 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, 


The Training of Children. By a 
Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. 
Allibone, DD. 


Price per hundred, assorted, *1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 Washington Square, New York 


By the Rev 


By S. Austin 


or both sexes, ip a? 


or college at 
Obertin Collewe, Obertin, O. 
the best: ex- 


the 1,36) etudents list year. 
‘ernia open Jan. 3, “2: April 4; Kept. Ca-endar 


—_ 


Sporrine is New, YoRE.—Our readers | 
outside of New York whe desire to avail 
themselves of the advantage of purchasing 
goods in the city msy addresa Mra M. F. 
Walton, 123 Esst Fifts-fourth Street, New 
York, and rely upon having their ordere éxe- 
cuted promptly and with jadgment. 

Mrs. Walton refers to the Rev. Dr. William 
Ormiston. 


Wise men moke moreopportunities than they 
find. 


**How po You eaid a lady to 
her friend,” to appear so happy al! the time ?” 
**Lalwaye have Parker's (inver Tonic bandy,” 
was the reply, ‘‘and thus keep myself and 
family in good bealth. When 1 um wel) al- 


free, A Dantet. F 


sent by J. B. MAI SH, Src'y. 
OEERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
olleze management. Full of first-c'ese 
atructore in Theory, Voice 
tu 


Piano, Orman, ‘Rtringed 
Ac. Clase or private 
so orred. For terma ad- Pr in 
irogs Pr 7. F. B. RICK, Direc tor. 


etope SHO). Pianos $125 up 
BEATTY : Factory day and night. eat. Papers 
. Beatty, Waehi 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


Wiber’s Coed wee and Lime. The 


ways feel good -patured.”’ See other column. 
Terseverance is the best school for maniy | 
cirtue. 


DEAF PEOPLE can bave their heariag en- 
tirely restored by the uec of Peck’s Patent Im- 
proved Ear Drums. Descriptive book and 
testimonials free. Peck & Co., 855 Broadway, 
New York. 


Zeal withoul knowledge is fire without light. 


To PROMOTE Aa Vreorov s Growts of the 
hair, use Parker's Hair Balsam. It restores 
the youthful color to gray hair, removes 
dandruff, and cures itchivg of the eca'p. 


Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 


SEND name and address to Cragin & Co., 
Philadelphie, Pa., for cook-book free. 


Knavery is the worst trade. 
N 
has Gasen cau ess om Pas 


| drees ‘Sirs. Linzi par- 


wrest popularity of and efficacious prepars 
| tom ts its intrineie worth. In 
the cure of Covghsa, Colis, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cougb, Scrofnlove Humore, and all Con- 
sumptive Sy mptome, it has no superior, if equal. 
| Let no one neglect the early symptoms of disease, 
| wher an agent ia st which will enre all com 
plaints of Lunes or Throat. Manufac- 
tured omy Witnon, Chemist, 2. 
Sold by al 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


{00 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance...........:.. 458,827 07 
Reserve ample for ail other claims... 241,657 63 
Cazital paid in Cash..........  ...... 1,000,000 
406, 720 SI 


Total Cash Assci«............ $4,207,205 5! 51 
This Company condacte its business under the 


restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Fnnds together eqna! $1,100,000. 
EO. T. HOPE, Pres't. 
Cravus Pecx, Sec'y. 
BOO Kk‘ braries, for Pastors, 
/ era, Young People and Children. 


Catalosne sent free to any address on a i 
PHILLIPs & HUNT, Publishers, York. 


Sunday-schooil and Family 
Parenta, T 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


STEWART & CO. | * 


Stock of Choice and Oarefally 


Aaminster, Moquettes, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
aLso, 


LACE CUBTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OOKNICES 
SHADES, 


1882. 


SUCOBSSORS TO 


America Ahead! 


111 the Honors. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASK FOR IT! BUY | iT! TRY IT!) 


174 Fulton St., 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF AIA, GRADES. . 
Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three- Piya. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES, 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD" 


ER SE ENO 


‘ASK QURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE BEWING SILI . - Bc. per oz 
WASTE SILK, 40¢. per oz. 


A pare ving Rules and for 
bies’ Oaps A. &e, sent nt to 


any address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stam)s 
received as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ANRMSTHONG CO., 
461) Brendway, 
Market Street, Phila. 


— 


‘THE ORGUINETTE. 


Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos 
Prices $8 to $30 
Large Instruments, $60 to $2,500 


The most won‘terful mueic-producing inetrumants 
tho world. Play everything. Anyoue can Play 
them. No musical knowledwe reyitred. Send for 
to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 Breadwnay, between aod 


East20"S‘ny. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


Furniture for Summer Cottage 8. 
HULLERS® 


write Tak AULTMAN & TAYLOR GO. ‘Mansfield. 


“| CARDCOLLECTO RS, A handsome set of carde 
orthree-cent stamp. A.O. Basset, Rochester, N.Y. 


Those anaiwering an Advertisement ewtil 
confer @ faror upon the Advertiser and 


SALARY, EXPENSES. PAID 


E. 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advortisement in the Christian Union. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments. 
drawers ia 
in ail 
of Merino 
d Qashmere,’ 
beml'et tes Princesa 
Skirta, Fimar.cipation 
Dreas 


Corded Waints a 
pectalty. 


wh wo 
Tilustrated Pawmpbliet 
free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East ldth Street, New York City. 


Best in the » World! 


MADAME G RISWOLD's 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 
eramakere delight in 

ever them. y 

edurabitity, com- 


a reeomie hd « our Corsets 
ey are not sold by mwerchanta. 
All genuine lave Autent Eyeieted Back Steal, 
Bhoulder Strap, aad above trade mark on eache oree t. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

Exclusive territory given. Ladies make a 


ttabdie and Perimanenit business. Price and ur 
— by maf] promptly filled. end for efr. 
erms tu Agents, to MADAM 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 


CORSET 


Ie mate Periectly Adjustabie 
to any {uri by a new and novel 
Q@rravgement in constrnection, 
and ie the COM PORTA. 
BLEand PERFECT Fit. 
TING corset hnownh 

Is Approved by the Tes 


Ph veicians. 
For sale by leading dealer 
PRICE RY MAIL, 
Lady Acente wanted. 
on Manuractored by 
TE HARMON & co. 
MONEY REFUNDCD HAVES, CONS. 


? 


SINC res HE, 


$10.00 REWARD 
will be paid for any coret in whick the Coralio* 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 

I’rice by mail, W. B. (French couril), $2.50; A> 
dominal, $2.00; “Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, Misees’, $1.10. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned wit coré 


WARNER BRO’S., 373 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO LADIES ONLY! 


We willsend 1 Reaatiful Silver. plated Batter Knife; 1 

of the Plewers;” 56 pieces full Busic, 
Piano accompaniment, retail from 25 to 60 centacad 
stores; and beaatiiul Mustrated ¥ three 
post-paid if 16 three-cent «tan: ps are sent to vay pot 
end pecking expenses. Address 
@, RIDEOUT & Publishers, 10 Barelay 


SHORTHAND 


i 
¢ 
| 
| | 
d —-- - --—- 
| 
| 
| 
A Ed | 
| 
H 
4 — Beware of imitations, and buy none but those 
OIL AND Lime. ARRENWARD G CORSETS | 
Ir RTISTiCc AR” WARRANTED HIP 
) r 
i 372 BROADWAY.N.Y. 
| . 
| 
Hi. | 
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THE HOUSE OF REST FOR WOMEN IN 
BUSINESS. 


Pleasantly situated close t> Babbacombe 
Dowrs, in Devonshire, and surrounded by 
peautifal scenery, this unique establishment is 
onder a committee of management consisting 
of the Duchess of Sutherland and other ladies, 
along with the Rev. John Hewett, Vicar of 
Babbacombe. The distinctive object of the 
Institution is to afford temporary rest and 
change of alr to women engaged in business : 
and it is farther intended rather for the pre- 
vention than the cure of sickness. It Is well 
known that a short cessation from the cares 
and worries of busiacss will often prevent a 
long illness; but the difficulty with many is 
not only to obtain the requisi'e opportuvity 
for rest, but to know where to spend their 
short holiday. Itisto meet this want that 
the Babbacombe Institution was organized ; 
and it le especially intended for milliners, 
dressmakers, shop-women, poet-office clerks, 
and the like, many of whom in London and 
elsewhere break down for want of a rest in 
tome. It is also available for such as desire 
to spend their annual holiday at the seaside, 
but are deterred from doing so bythe dis- 
comfort of solitary and expensive lodgings. 
Domestic servants, however, are not included 
ijn the list of those eligible for admission to 
the Institution, which is thus strictly reserved 
for women in business.” 

The place is managed more on the principle 
of a large country house than as an Inetitu- 
tion, and those residing in“it are treated rather 
as Visitors than as lodgers. Pleasant inter- 
course and music indoors, and outdoor 
rambles, constitute some of the attractiors. 
Aseuch an institution might be found useful 
elsewhere throughout the country, we may 
state that it is upheld partly by subscriptions, 
and partly by the revenue from visitors. The 
sum charged to visitors is twelve shillings per 
week. Donors, however, for each guinea 
which they give asa yearly subscription, are 
entitled toa ticket of admission for a period 
of three weeks. This ticket may be presented 
to any *‘ woman in business"’ whom the donor 
chooses in this way to assist, and the holder 
of the ticket is thereby entitled to reside in the 
Institution for three weeks at the reduced rate 
of five shillings a week. The intending vise- 
itor, moreover, by sending post-oflice order 
to the Rev. John Hewett, for the amount of a 
single railway fare to Babbacombe from the 
place where she resides, and a stamped and 
directed envelope, will receive from him a 
voucher for a return railway ticket; thus 
halving the expense of the journey. The 
Rules of the Institution, which may be ob- 
talned from the lady superiutendent, Miss 
Skinner, Bayficld, Babbacombe, provide that 
each visitor must bring a reference either 
from her employer or from her clergyman; 
and that no one can be admitted as a visitor 
who is suffering from serious illness, or who js 
recovering from avy infectious complaint. 


SHIP ARMOR PLATES. 


Every month seems to bring forth some 
new invention by which armor-plates are 
made more resistant, or, on the other hand. 
by which the shots which are to plerce them 
are rendered more penetrating. The battle 
between the plates and the guns has been 


waged so long, and with such skill on both | 


sides, and the combatants have grown to such } 
huge and unwieldy proportions, that there is 
great difficulty in either moving the ships to 
their destinations, or keeping them afloat 
when they get there. Perhaps we shall some 
day reach @ time when ship's armor will be 
considered obselete; just in the same way 
that fighting men have long ago agreed that 
chain wail and the heavy ciirass are impedi- 
mentsto their work. In the meantime we 
have to record an improvement or discovery 
in the science of gunnery which is likely to 
lead to important results. 

It has always been the alm of artillerists so 
© proportion the size of the powder-chamber 
In the gun, the amount of powder, and the 
size of the projectile, that the full power of 
the explosion shall be brought upon the pro- 
Jectile without any escape of gases or unburnt 
material. The cartridge, which would seen 
the unitiated to explode all at once, does 
not in reality doso. It burns through from 
end to end, and as it does so the expanding 
force of the gases evolved acts with increas- 
lug power on the projectile as it moves along 
the bore cf the gun. Now, it has been proved 
by experiment that if slow-burning powder 
be exploded in a vessel sufficiently strong to 
withstand the shock, it can be ignited—turned 
lnto gas—aud held, as it were, in subjection 
for any required time. This fact has been 
taken advantage of by Captain Maitland, 


R.A. By means of a metal ring fixed round | QUICK MAILS AND FAST EXPRESS 


the base of the shot he retains it in the breech 
of the gun until the powder Is sufficiently 
fired to produce a pressure of about two tons ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 
to the equare inch. By this meaus an alto- 
gether unprecedented velocity ls obtained. It 


wil be understood that the method is only , 

applicable to breech-loading ordvacce, and | BOOKS VES 

that the retention ring is somewhat larger Hirt CLOAKS 


thau the bore through which it has ultimately | ioe Re tT 

to be forced by the pent-up gases. CORSETS, BY LETTE R FRINGES 

| HO 'TTONS 

| PARASOLS —FROM - ARFETS 

| BLANKBTS, OTTONS 

DECREASE OF SMALI-POX. WOOLLENS, PLANNELS 

HAMBU RUS, MILLINERY 

To apy one who remembers the early years | Goose, > MB RELL AS 

of the present century, when a large number it PHULST ERY, esa Mass, U.S. A., LADIES’ TIES 

women, you met LADIES’ St Whh b satisfaction as if buy! BLACK GOODS 
"SU ‘Kh as muc afact as if you were buyio LAC 

weremarked bysmall-pox, when poor beggar- | wairk GoopDs. in person, Send for our : SMALL WAKES 

men blinded by amall-pox were pitiably led INFANT WEAR, D rivti Catal 

ILO 8 esc CLOT G 

about by dogs, and when on all hands you | oarins VELVEIS, “ p ve a ogue HANDKERCHIEFS 

heard of the multitudes that were swept away Mailed Free on Application. T 

CLOTHING tly fo GENTS’ FURNISHING 

by small-pox—we eay, to any one who re | ARS AND CUFPS, with the rid DIES' CNDERWEAR 

members all this, nothing seems more eur- 


prising in the annals of human perversity 
than the bitter antagonism that atil! prevails 
among certain persons concerning the utility 
of the mort JORDAN, MARSH & CO, Washingion: and Avon Streets. 
convincing statistics which prove that the ’ 
dreaded small-pox has been arrested, there 
are many persons who will persist that vac- 


cination has proved a curse rather than a 
blessing. It is some satisfaction to notice 
that the Society for the Abolition of Compul- 


sory Vaccination lately invited an opponent, 
in the person of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, to DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


speak at one of their meetings. Dr. Carpen- 

ter showed that the mortality in England from i ye m3 EC K & te O 
swall-pox had gradually declined from about 
a Corner Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 


seventy-six per million. We trust that anti- 
YOoRE. 


vaccinators will bear his facts in mind and 
profit by them. IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming 
season wil! be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive fabrics of European de- 
sign and manufacture, among which appear 
quaint old Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique 
metals and velvete, and the woven tapestries 
so much used in former times. We offer a 
decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can 
be hung like wall paper, and which, in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated 
with antique designs stamped and raised upop 
their surface, cannot be excelled. 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by 

us, which represent, to an astonishing degree, the 
sane beauty of design and coloring, thus placing 
truly artistic effects within reach of the lowest 
prices. 


The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special con- 
sideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, 
if desired, attend to the entire work of Interior 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent, 
and to which we give our 


THE MICROSCOPE IN ANALYZING 
FOOD. 


M. Tiesandier lately pointed out, In the 
pages of “‘La Nature,” the utility of the 
microscope in forming a rough analysis of 
articles of food in common use. Thus, a 
little starch moistened with water and placed 
on the stage of the microscope will soon 
show its characteristic form; while any adul- 
teration by gypeum or other mineral body 
can be immediately detected. In like manner, 
coffee, chocolate, pepper, milk, etc., can be 
submitted to critical examination. The only 
drawback of the system is that no durable 
record of the observation is made. But this 
ditticulty can be easily obviated by the use of 
the photographic camera. Inthe municipal 
Laboratory of Chemistry in Paris, photo- 
graphs of microscopic observations form a 
notable help to the work carried on there. 
M. Tiseandier suggcets that these photographs 
should be published for the guidance of ama- 


= WM. A. DROWN &«& CO.’S 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at LowPrices UMBRELLAS. 


Fine White French Chias Dinner Seta, 149 ps... 830 00 


Fine White French China Tea Seta, 4 pieces... 7 W F 
fine Ge bested French Caine Fea tts, For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere. 
Cham ll plecea, $4. 

Dinner ain Dinner Bota, i SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALSO ALL HUUSEFURKNISHING GCOBS. 


and Price,Lirt mated Colymbia” Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


CL. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


NEW-RIGH 


! The 

Bloor; aad will completely change the in AGENTS. 
the entire —_ months. Any} @son | ta one large elevint tllustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
who will take 1 each night from 1 to Peeks | inAmerka. Immense profits toagents. Every intelligent per- 
may be restored to sound health, if such @ thing | soo wantsit. Any one can become a successful agent. Liberal 
be ible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stagaps. | terms free. Adkiress HALLETT Boox Co., Portland, 
‘7, &. JOHNSON CO., 

ly Bangor, Me. 


W TANTED AQGENT™ for the complete ard an- 
thentic Life of W. by 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE)! for it. Co rab 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 


AND Bend for, B10O cireular 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO and proof a month 
HAVE, ia made by 

lie me ay a 


Send 3c. stamp for cataloque | ««Curivsttics Of the Bible, r- 
and price-list. ican Progress 


The POPE CO. E. THEAT. Poe 767 A 
G19 Washington | 
Employment fore Ladies. 


Bostox, Mass, 
¢ Queen City Suspemler Company of Cin- 
their new 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


The Finest and Largest Assortment ia the 
elty to select from, ranging in prices from BT fundsh A Day DAY gaia male and female aents to sel) 


Address with stamp, 


$5 to S60. Faost & Biddeford, Maine. for Ladies, an 
—— ———" them in every household. Our agents 
= a Year and ex here ineet ready success make hand- 
G. BR. JOHNSTON, | B777 @ core exclusive territory. Address 
43 and 45 Barclay S., New York. Those answering an Advcerttsement we 
Call and eramine, or rend for an Illustrated Cata- | genver a faror upon the Advertiser and HORTHAND 


logue, mailed free. Also s large line of Pubitoher by stating that they saw the 


Boys’ Wagons, Velocipedes, Bicycles, Toys, &c. | Advertisement in the Christian Union We 
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